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The Pre-Conquest Churches of Wortbumbria. 


BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES, ARCHITECT. 


Worksbire. 
The North Riding. 


LEAVING the county of Durham behind him, the traveller, after 
crossing the river Tees by Yarm bridge, finds the broad county of 
York, the ancient Drrra, before him. So great is its area, and so 
numerous are the parishes and churches within its boundaries, that 
it has not received the same attention with regard to its ecclesiology 
that has been given to the two most northern counties. For any one 
person to examine the whole of the ancient churches in Yorkshire 
would be a task requiring many years of travelling, some of it of a very 
laborious nature. Owing to thelong residence in them of someenergetic 
and competent antiquary certain districts have been pretty thoroughly 
explored, and all the early remains, both in the structures of the 
churches and the sculptured stones found about them, have been 
placed on record by means of pen, pencil, and camera. This is 
especially true with regard to the North Riding of the county ; but 
there are still some neglected areas, and when the lethargy which, 
in the writers opinion, hangs over the Yorkshire Archzological 
Society can be removed we may hope for a systematic examination 
of every ancient site in the county, and all the remains of interest 
noted and recorded. 

The number of carved stones of pre-Conquest date in the county 
is very large,* and though the list comprises some very beautiful 
specimens of the art of the early native sculptors, there is no one 
stone amongst the whole number which can rival those wonderful 
specimens which are the pride of the Bernician division of the 
ancient kingdom of Northumbria, such as the crosses at Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle, or the Acca cross from Hexham. The same schools of 
art are seen to have had their influence in the Deiran province as well 
as in the Bernician, and there are many examples of that beautiful 
scroll ornament which is known to have been derived from classical 





* Mr. Romilly Allen’s list notes eighty localities, with a total of about 300 
stones in the whole county, only one being in the East Riding. 
14 
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models in Italy. Some of these, such as the fragments at Croft and 
Easby Abbey, are of the very highest order, yet they cannot be 
said to attain to the boldness and depth of the work at Ruthwell, 
Bewcastle, and Jedburgh, or the delicate refinement and marvellous 
grace of the best specimens of what has been called the Hexham 
school. 

As with the sculpture so with the churches, those of Bernicia seem 
to have been more noble than those of Deira. Whether this was 























THE YARM STONE. 


really the case, or whether the comparative inferiority of the York- 
shire pre-Conquest churches, as compared with those in Northum- 
berland and Durham, is due to there having been a more thorough 
rebuilding of the whole during the Norman and later architectural 
periods, may perhaps be questioned. In Bernicia that rebuilding 
was certainly not carried out so soon owing to rebellion against the 
Conqueror’s rule, hence Norman churches are rare, and some impor- 
tant ones, such as Jarrow, Monkwearmouth, and Escomb, never were 
altogether supplanted. In Yorkshire the sites of the four great pre- 
Conquest churches of York, Ripon, Beverley, and Leeds are now 
occupied by much later and larger buildings on the same ground, 
and but slight traces of two of them, York and Ripon, are all that 
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remain of what were once buildings of some considerable size and 
grandeur For the same reason, though the list of places where pre- 
Conquest sculptured stones occur is a much larger one for Deira than 
for Bernicia, the list of churches or portions of churches is a brief 
one. No doubt, this list might be augmented if any one person 
specially skilled in detecting early remains were to examine the whole 
of the churches, for there are many who can recognise a piece of 
early sculpture at a glance who are incompetent to make a satisfac- 
tory architectural analysis of a building. The following list must, 
therefore, be taken as a tentative one, both as regards the sculptured 
stones and the churches. It contains all the generally known 
examples, but there may be some omissions. In York itself and 
the North Riding there are remains of early churches at— 

York—Minster and St. Mary Bishop’s Hill Junior. 

Ainderby Steeple. 

Appleton-le-Street. 

Kirby Hill, near Boroughbridge. 

Kirkdale. 

Lastingham. 

Stonegrave. 
And of sculpture, either monumental crosses, grave covers, hog- 
backed stones, or carved fragments from the ornamental details of 
the churches, at— 

Arncliff Hall. Lastingnam. 


Barningham. Leake. 

Bedale. Malton (Old Malton Priory). 
Birkby. Masham. 

Brompton. Melsonby. 

Cawthorne, near Pickering. Middleham. 

Crathorne. Middleton. 

Croft. Northallerton. 


Cundall. 
Easby Abbey. 
Ellerburne. 
Filey. 
Forcett. 
Gilling. 

Great Ayton 
Hackness. 
Hawkswell. 
Hawsker. 
Helmsley. 
Hovingham. 
Ingleby Arncliff. 
Kirkdale. 
Kirby Hill. 


Kirkby Malzeard. 
Kirby Misperton. 
Kirkby Moorside. 


Kirk Levington. 


Nunnington. 

Oswaldkirk. 

Pickering. 

Sinnington. 

Skelton, in Cleveland. 

Spennithorne. 

Stanwick. 

Stonegrave. 

Thornton Steward. 

Upleatham. 

Wensley. 

West Witton. 

Whitby. 

Wycliff. 

Yarm. 

York. (In Museum of Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society ; in porch 
of St. Mary Bishop’s Hill Junior ; 
and in St. Mary Castlegate.) 
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It will be obvious that to give anything like an adequate account 
of these three hundred or more stones would require a whole volume 
of the Religuary. Having mentioned the localities it will only be 
possible to describe and illustrate a few examples, and to enter more 
fully into the nature of the remains of the early churches. 


YARM. 
St. Alary Magdalene’s Church. 


Yarm is a large village which still retains an old-woild picturesque 
appearance. It was formerly a place of some importance, as it is 
where one of the main roads to the north crosses the Tees by an 
ancient bridge. The church, though in some part of late Norman 
work, does not, as far as can be seen, retain any earlier masonry, and 
the place would not have come into this paper but for the fortunate 
discovery here of the stone illustrated. It was seen by Mr. Fawcett, 
of Yarm, doing duty as a mangle weight in the cottage of an old 
woman in the village. He rescued it from that position, and pre- 
sented it in 1879 to the Cathedral library at Durham. It is a portion 
of a monumental cross, with an inscription in Romanesque letters, 
which gives it a special value. The following seems to be a correct 
reading :— 

PRO(HE) 
RIBEREHC 

Te SAC 
ALLA ™ SIGN 
UM AEFTER 
HIS BRODERA 
YSETAE* 


or, ‘‘ For Hereberht priest Alla erected this cross in memory of his 
brother.” * 


LASTINGHAM. 
St. Mary's Church. 


This is one of the most interesting churches in Yorkshire. It is a 
portion of what was intended to be a large monastic church of Early 
Norman date. It was never completed according to the original 
plan, and was subsequently altered to form a parish church. It 
contains in the lower parts of two compound piers on the south side 
of what was originally the choir of the church some portions of the 
building which existed before the early Norman church was begun 
about 1078.t This earlier church was that of the Saxon monastery 
founded here by Cedd, the brother of Chad, according to Bede in 
660, or according to John of Tinemuth, in 648. The early portions 





* Yorkshire Archeological Journal, vi., p. 47. 
+ These were first noticed and made known to archeologists by the Rev. Dr. 
J. Charles Cox. 
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of the piers are plain square projections, facing east and west on the 
great piers which carried the plain vault of the Norman choir. Their 
only decoration is on the impost moulding of the western respond, 
and this consists of ornaments in a variety of peculiar forms, amongst 





WOOD CARVING, LASTINGHAM. 


which are chequers and interlacements. The vaulted crypt under 
the choir and apse of the church has been said to be contemporary 
with Cedd’s church. It is, however, of the Norman period. The 
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portion of a cross head here illustrated is interesting from its unusual 
design and from the hollow socket in the centre formed to hold either 
a small reliquary, or piece of marble, or polished stone, for the better 
decoration of the head. The wood carving, though more probably of 
the Norman rather than of the Saxon period, is here introduced on 
account of the extreme rarity of any fragments of woodwork of so 
early a date. What portion of the building it came from can only 
be a matter of conjecture. The great importance of Lastingham 
church, in an architectural sense, has not been fully recognised, but 
a carefully measured plan has been made by Mr. John Bilson, which, 
it is hoped, will be published. 


KIRKDALE. 
St. Gregory's Church. 


This church has been supposed by some to be the monastery 
founded by Cedd. This theory has been based on the supposition 
that the grave cover here shown is that of King A£thilwald, a son 
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MONUMENTAL SLAB, KIRKDALE. 


of O.wald, king of Northumbria, who gave Lastingham to Cedd, and 
that Aithelwald and Cedd -were both buried here. The late 
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Dr. Haigh read in runes CYNING ZTHILWALD on the stone. These 
are not now visible, and seem rather doubtful. The earlier architec- 
tural remains at Lastingham and the recorded history of the place 
seem to identify it more clearly with Cedd’s foundation. It is by no 
means impossible that the grave cover, with other stones, were 
brought hither from Lastingham when Tosti’s rebuilding of Kirkdale 
took place, as we have no evidence of the occupation of Lastingham 
between the Danish raid of 867 and the year 1078. The plan of 
Kirkdale and the main part of its nave walls are of the time of 
Tosti’s earldom, 1055-1065. In 1821 the original west wall was 
standing up to the point of the gable, and, on the authority of an 
old water-colour drawing,* exhibited some strip work in the gable. 
The beautiful grave cover, with scrollwork, is built into the west 
wall near the ground, and numerous other stones of a similar nature 
and date appear in the south and west walls of the nave. The chief 
interest of the church is, however, centred in its sun-dial, which is 
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SUN-DIAL, KIRKDALE, 


built in over the south door. The inscriptions are in old English 
the letters being mostly of Roman type influenced in their form by 
runes. Translated into modern English, the reading is, ‘‘ + Orm 
Gamal’s son bought Saint Gregory’s minster when it was all to- 
broken and to-fallen, and he it let make new from the ground to 
Christ and Saint Gregory in Edward’s days the king in Tosti’s days 
the earl + and Haward me wronght and Brand priests. +” Along 
the top of the dial is cut, “ + This is the day’s sun measure +,” and 
below, ‘‘and for all time.” 


STONEGRAVE. 


The tower of this church is in great part ancient, but has been 
altered in the fifteenth century by the addition of a belfry stage with 
embattled parapet and pinnacles above, and a modern window has 
been inserted in its west wall. It is of the plain unbuttressed type 
with a set-off at the first stage, and a plain string course on the 
second stage. In the south wall, just above the set-off, is a small 
window with inclined jambs. One of the most interesting features 





* Copied in “ A Brief Account of Kirkdale Church,” by Charles L. R. Tudor, 
plate 3. London, 1876. Folio. 
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is, however, the plinth at the base of the tower. This is chamfered 
and mitred at the angles, like the plinths of many Roman buildings 
in England. The writer has only seen this feature at one other 
church, viz., Stow, in Lincolnshire, where the transepts have plinths, 


with double chamfers similarly mitred at the angles, there being no 
buttresses. 











MONUMENTAL CROSS, STONEGRAVE. 


Internally, the most interesting feature of the tower is the opening 
to the nave above the tower arch, as at Ovingham and other places. 
A number of sculptured stones of the early period are preserved in 
the church. The one nearly complete cross is here illustrated. 


APPLETON-LE-STREET. 
All Saints’ Church. 


Only the tower of this church is of early date, and it is the best 
of the ancient towers remaining in Yorkshire. It has neither plinth 
nor buttresses, but is divided into three stages by two projecting 
plain square string courses. The first of these occurs at about mid- 
height, the second near the summit. In the lowest stage are no 
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external openings. In the two upper stages are two-light openings 
in all the four faces. These are of similar form and detail in the 
two stages, but those in the upper stage are much smaller than those 
helow. They all have the mid-wall shaft of circular form, with 
moulded bases in the lower stage. All have plain projecting imposts 
both to shafts and jambs. Those to the shafts are long stones 
carried through to the inside face of the wall. The arches over each 
light are semi-circular, and each cut out of one stone. The mid- 
wall shaft to the upper stage on the south side is ornamented all 
over with zig-zag mouldings, the rest are plain. On the north side 
the shaft of the upper stage rests, not on a base, but on a long stone, 
which projects beyond the outer face of the wall, where it is carved 
into the head of a beast, and resembles a gurgoyle. Internally, the 
elevation is divided into four stages by three floors, access to which 
can only be had by a ladder, as there is no staircase. The tower 
arch is ten feet wide, and has plain jambs. The original western 
angles of the aisleless nave remain to the north and south of the 
tower, the former being thirteen and the latter eleven inches from its 
wall face, showing that the external width of the church was eighteen 
feet ten inches. Carved stones of pre-Conquest date have not been 
found at Appleton-le-Street. 


KIRBY HILL. 
All Saints Church. 


The original building here was small, and consisted of nave and 
chancel only. It received subsequent extension to the north, east, 
and west, but the angles of the old nave can be seen, and give its 
dimensions. The only feature of the original building now to be 
seen is the eastern jamb and part of the arch of the south doorway. 
This is of especial value, as it furnishes us with an example of the 
carved impost stone im situ. There are many of these stones to be 
seen detached and used in walls as building material, but to find one 
in situ is a rare thing. This stone has a scroll pattern on its inner 
face towards the door opening, and an incised interlaced pattern on 
its outer face, which is flush with the outer face of the nave wall. 
Five voussoirs of the arch remain; these are plain, and flush with 
the wall surface, and spring beyond the length of the impost stone, 
which evidently carries an inner order of the arch, but is now built 
up with the masonry which contracts the original opening to accom- 
modate a smaller doorway of later date. There are ten pieces of 
early sculpture here, all of them being of a monumental character 
and of a poor type of ornament. 


YORK. 
The Metropolitical Church of St. Peter. 


Bede tells us that Aidwin, king of Northumbria, was baptized by 
Paulinus in 627 in the church of St. Peter, which had been hastily 
built of wood. Adwin was killed in 633. and his body brought to 
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York, and buried in a church of stone which he had begun, and 
which Oswald finished. This church has been entirely superseded 
by the present cathedral, but in the central portion of the crypt, 
beneath the choir, are some parts of the walls of A°dwin’s church, 
and a few square yards of herring-bone masonry are always shown to 
visitors as part of the church built in 625! Who invented that date 
I know not, but this fragment of walling may quite well be a piece 
of one of the choir walls of the first stone church of York.* No 
other portion of the fabric is known to exist, and there are no pieces 
of ornamental details of this date remaining. 


St. Mary’s Church the Younger, in Bishop's Hiil. 


The tower of this church is the most southerly of the group of 
towers which are supposed on good grounds to date from the first 
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TOWER OF ST. MARY BISHOP’S HILL JUNIOR, YORK. 


half of the eleventh century. Those at Bolam, Corbridge, Bywell, 
Ovingham, Monkwearmouth, and Billingham have already ibeen 





ms a best account of York Cathedral is that by John Browne, 2 vols., 4to., 
1838. 
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described. There is a strong family likeness in them all, and this 
York example is by no means the least interesting member of the 
group. It has neither plinth nor buttresses, and there is not even a 
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string-course to break the monotony of its plain wall surfaces. It was 
originally divided into three stages. The first is much more lofty than 
the others, and opens into the church, which is entirely of later date, by 
a finely constructed arch of two square orders, and a projecting hood 
moulding of square section. The capitals are formed of two slight 
projections, the hood mould being carried round as an abacus. The 
span of the arch is nine feet nine inches. In the second stage are 
small loop lights in the north and south faces. The upper or belfry 
stage is the most important. It has a two-light opening of large 
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PART OF THE HEAD OF A CROSS AT MASHAM, 


size in each face. These are treated like those at Billingham and 
Bywell. Long strips of stone projecting from the wall plane form a 
framework to the whole composition, as they are carried over the 
whole in the form of projecting hood mouldings. There are impost 
and base stones, which have a further projection. The sills were 
high and sloping, and are now built up. The mid-wall shafts are 
circular, with long impost stones as capitals. The two small arches 
over the lights are formed of a number of thin pieces of limestone, 
which makes them resemble arches turned in brickwork. The 
cornice and battlemented parapet are later medieval additions. 
The masonry of the walls is of the conglomerate order, and much of 
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it is, no doubt, reused material. The quoins are of dark-coloured 
sandstone, and there are bonding courses of large stones at frequent 
intervals of the same material. The rest of the walling is made up 
of small pieces of limestone Jaid anyhow, some courses, or parts of 
courses, being set herring-bonewise, others of thin stones set on 
edge. Such masonry was clearly intended to be plastered and white- 
washed, and there can be no doubt that the external surface was 
originally finished in that way. 


AINDERBY STEEPLE. 
St. Helen. 


The wall at the west end of the north aisle of this church is of 
pre-Conquest masonry, though there are no special features left in 
it to describe. Fragments of walling and isolated details, such as a 
window or a portion of a doorway, may be still z” situ in a large 
number of instances, and may pass unobserved unless a careful 
scrutiny of each be made. 


NOTE. 
SUNDIALS. 


In the North and East Ridings there are a number of sundials 
of pre-Conquest date. Those at Old Byland, Edstone, Weaver- 
thorpe, and Aldborough are the best known. A complete de- 
scription of them is beyond the province of these articles, and they 
may well be treated of separately. The same remark applies to the 
very interesting class of memorials known as hog-backed stones, the 
special home of which is the North Riding. The writer ‘hopes’ to 
deal with these separately on some future occasion. 





The heraldic Symbolism of Signs and 
Signboards. 


BY FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


SAVE as the garment in which the religious instinct of man has 
ever draped itself, symbolisn never reached a higher or nobler 
form of development than it did in the science of heraldry, that 
science which was held in such high esteem that a competent know- 
ledge of it was considered part of the ordinary education of all of 
gentle blood, women as well as men, from the time of the early 
Plantagenets until very late in the seventeenth century. Dame 
Juliana Berners published her famous treatise on heraldry in 1486, 
and ten years later Wynkyn de Worde brought out a second edition 
of it, this edition, like the former one, being included in her work 
on hunting and fishing. 
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The latter part of the title of this second edition relates to things 
heraldic and is as follows, ‘‘ also a ryght noble Treatise of the 
Lygnage of Cot Armours, endynge with a Treatise whicl: specyfyeth 
of Blasynge of Armys.” This is the earliest book we have in 
English on heraldry, though of course rolls of arms are to 
be found much earlier. Like many other things heraldry fell 
into disuse through having become too complicated ; from being 
extremely simple it developed into a most elaborate system, and so to 
a great extent became fossilized. It never absolutely died, but ‘it 
changed greatly, and a knowledge of it has come to be considered a 
sign that its possesser is a man of considerable antiquarian attain. 
ment. But in one thing heraldry still shows itself as a living vital 
force, though often in so debased a form as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. Many of the signboards that we see over tavern doors 
seem to have about as much to do with heraldry as they have 
with hosiery ; but nearly all of them have some far off connection 
with it if we only look deep enough. Signs were used in Europe 
from a very early period ; they are found at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, usually made of stone and also of a kind of terra-cotta. 
In the latter city there is the representation of Bacchus pressing the 
juice from a bunch of grapes, this is the sign of a wine merchant ; 
there is also a cow to be seen as the very appropriate sign of a 
dairy. Perhaps one of the most artistic of all the signs in the 
buried cities is a panting fourd in Herculaneum, representing 
Cupid carrying a pair of shoes, one he balances with the right hand 
upon his head, and the other he holds out in his left hand, he is 
shown in the conventional manner with wings, and is naked ; on his 
wrists are bracelets, and he wears anklets, also a scarf is draped 
across the right arm and back and appears near the left knee. We 
know something of what the signs were like in ancient Rome. It is 
said the usual one for a tavern was a bush, and that from this circum- 
stance arose the proverb, ‘ Vino vendibili suspensa hedeva non 
opus est.” The bush was used as a public-house sign in Germany 
and England throughout the whole of the Middle Ages, and there 
is a German equivalent to our “ Good wine needs no bush.” There 
is but little doubt that all the early signs were symbols of the arts 
and crafts practised by those who put them up. ‘Thus the carpenter 
would display a saw or chisel, the blacksmith a hammer, the baker 
ears of wheat. We know the barber-chirurgeons displayed a pole 
and parti-coloured ribbons, the former used for the wig, the latter 
for binding up the arms of patients after they had been bled. 
Chemists often displayed a dragon, and it has been supposed to 
indicate something to do with astrology; but this theory may not 
be correct, and there is no means of obtaining certain information 
upon the point. The pawnbroker still shows the three golden balls, 
or pills, the arms of the Medici and of Lombardy. The haber- 
dasher usually hung out the golden fleece, vintners a bunch of 
grapes or an ivy bush, ivy being sacred to Bacchus; in later times 
tobacconists displayed a snuff-taking Highlander, and there is or 
was recently to be seen at York, near the Ouse Bridge, an effigy 
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of Napoleon used for a similar purpose, while Sir Walter Raleigh 
figures outside a tobacconist’s shop at Redcar. 

In process of time taverns and inns got to vary more and more in 
their signs, the bush and the bunch of grapes were not distinctive 
enough. It is said that the Crusaders introduced the Turk’s Head 
and the Saracen’s Head, but this needs confirmation, and there is 
also a tradition that to them we owe the Golden Cross. They cer- 
tainly established as the arms of Jerusalem, Argent, a cross potent, 
between four plain crosses, or, but it may be doubted whether the 
use of the Golden Cross on signboards originated from this fact. 
Inns near churches or held under ecclesiastical lords naturally took 
religious Or semi-religious symbols, such as the Lamb and Flag 
(The Agnus Dei), the Cross Keys, emblem of St. Peter; also, but 
more rarely, the lock was used to denote that saint ; and the Salutation 
(of the Blessed Virgin) are amongst those that have come down to 
our times. There is no doubt, however, that most of the tavern 
signs are in their origin heraldic. Various Plantagenet and Tudor 
badges and supporters gave rise to a great many. The White 
Hart was a badge of Richard II.; Edward IV. used, or is said 
to have used, The Bull, The Falcon, Plume of Feathers, and the 
Three Suns; Henry IV. and Edward IlI., The White Swan; 
Henry V., a Swan and an Antelope; Richard III. had for his 
cognisance a doar parsant argent, and on this account The White 
Boar became a common sign. It is said that the name of the 
inn at Leicester where Richard passed the last night of his life 
was The White Boar, and that after his battle of Bosworth the 
landlord, being a man of forethought, had it at once painted blue. 
The Tudors used the Red Dragon and the Rose, and Henry 
VII. the Green Dragon and the Greyhound. The St. George and 
the Dragon was very popular because he was the patron of England, 
and also because it was the Garter Badge. Beside a host of signs, 
far too numerous to mention, taken from the royal badges or bearings, 
there were the signs which various great houses bestowed upon their 
dependents. It was a natural thing that when the feudatory of any 
noble opened a house of public entertainment for guests that he 
should display the chief cognisance of his lord in its sign. Thus we 
find the Bear and Ragged Staff of Leicester, The White Lion of 
the Howards (formerly of the Mowbrays and brought into the 
Howard family by a marriage with the Mowbray heiress), The Blue 
Boar of the House of Oxford, The Chequers of the Lords Warrenne, 
and, in later days, of the Earls of Arundel, one of whom married 
the heiress of the Warrennes ; the list might be added to almost 
indefinitely. In after times servants and apprentices took a part 
of the arms of their master and either used it alone for a sign, or in 
conjunction with something else that struck them as appropriate. 
Thus we find in the Spectator (part 8, 1711) : 

“TI must, however, observe to you on this subject that it is usual for 
a young tradesman at his first setting up to add to his own sign that 
of his master whom he served, as the husband after marriage gives 
a place to his mistress’s arms in his own coat. This I take to have 
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given rise to many of those absurdities which are committed over 
our heads.” Then no doubt many signs whilst being heraldic in 
their primary sense, were, in a secondary one, purely imitative. A 
man saw a sign that pleased him at some place to which business 
or pleasure took him, and perhaps years afterwards he opened a 
tavern and chose it as his symbol, thus introducing a new element 
into the sign lore of his part of the country. One of the most singu- 
lar things relating to the development of sign boards is the use, or 
rather the misuse, of the word ‘‘arms.” The real significance of 
the word seems totally lost, but still it is clung to, and thus we have 
the Junction Arms, the Farmers’ Arms, and a host of others. About 
thirty years ago iron mining was begun in the northern part of 
Lincolnshire, and at Scunthorpe, in the centre of the district, there 
was opened about 1868 the Furnace Arms. Corrupt signs have 
afforded scope for much conjecture, and, we must also add, not a 
little folly. There are people who still seriously maintain that the 
Goat and Compass is derived from ‘‘ God encompasseth us.” Many 
theories have been advanced to account for the Pig and Whistle, 
one being that it is a form of Pyx Housel, the Pyx being the box 
or casket in which the Host or Housel is reserved; but we own 
this explanation seems to us very far-fetched indeed. The Goat in 
the Golden Boots is said to be The God (Mercury) in the Golden 
Boots, but all such derivations are mere guesswork. Perhaps the 
one that appears the most probable is that The Queer Door is a 
form of Coeur Doré (Golden Heart). 

There is, however, or was, in 1860, to be found on the Staffordshire 
border, near Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, a sign that has puzzled 
everyone to in any way account for, The Stewpony. It is believed 
that there never was but this instance of it. and it is not mentioned 
in Larwood and Hotten’s History of Signboards. There is a 
suggestion made by a writer in Votes and Queries (2 S., x. 119), that in 
Derbyshire, the Mortar and Pestle, when used as a sign, has nothing 
whatever to do with chemistry, but that as mortars were used for 
rubbing or crushing wheat that was intended to be made into 
furmity or frumity, they have been taken for that reason ; we cannot 
say whether it be so or not. 

Bishop Blaze or Blaize is a sign that is rarely to be met with save 
in those parts of the country where there are woollen manufactories. 
He was Bishop of Sebaste Cappadocia, and was martyred in 316 ; 
and is considered to be the patron saint of woolcombers, because it 
is said to him belongs the invention of woolcombing, he is usually 
represented with an iron comb in his hand, the tradition being that 
with this instrument his flesh was torn from his bones. St. Julian 
was a very common sign in the Middle Ages, for, being the patron 
saint of all travellers, it.was a natural thing to suppose that a 
representation of him should attract wayfarers. The legend of this 
saint is set forth in a MS., Bodleian, 1596, fol. 4, and it says: 
‘Therefore yet to this day, thei that over lond wende they biddeth 
Saint Julian, anon, wende that gode herborw he hem sende.” St. 
Patrick is a sign much in evidence in Ireland. He is often to be seen 
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represented as driving a flock of toads, snakes, and reptiles before 
him; the legend being that he banished such things from the 
country. Like St. Dennis he is said, after being beheaded, to have 
walked with his head under his arm, but he is not, as far as we are 
aware, to be found used as a sign in this condition. 

Many saints and martyrs have given rise to signs, but to mention 
them would take up too much space. The Red Streak Tree is a 
sign that is rarely to be met with, and then only in those 
counties where cider is made, the Redstreaked Apple being used 
to make a particularly fine kind. In Maylordsham, Hereford, 
there was a Redstreak Tree Inn in 1775.—AHereford Journal, 
January 7th, 1775. 

Signboards with royal personages on them have been always 
general, and it has been said that for nearly two centuries after his 
death, almost every King’s Head was a likeness of Henry VIII. 
There existed some years ago, and we believe there does still, a fine 
portrait of Charles I. as the sign of a small public-house at Collin’s 
End, near Goring Heath, in Oxfordshire. Tradition says that the 
King, when a prisoner at Caversham, one day rode as far as here, 
and seeing that there was a bowling green attached to the hostelry, 
stopped and spent some time in playing the game of which he was 
so fond. This legend explains the meaning of the verse beneath the 
sign : 

“Stop, traveller, stop! in yonder peaceful glade, 

His favourite game the royal martyr played. 

Here, stripped of honours, children, freedom, rank, 

Drank from the bowl, and bowl’d for what he drank ; 

Sought in a cheerful glass his cares to drown, 

And changed his guinea, ere he lost his crown.” 


It is strange that Larwood and Hotten should make no mention 
of this very interesting sign. At Guisbrough in Yorkshire the King’s 
Head Inn bears as its sign a portrait of Charles IT. 

The Duke’s Head has been a common sign since the days of 
General George Monk, Duke of Albemarle; after him followed 
Marlborough, Cumberland, York, and Wellington. The Duke’s 
Head, in Upper Street, Islington, was kept by Thomas Topham, 
a famous “strong man,” who, in 1741, honoured the anniversary 
of Admiral Vernon’s birthday by lifting three hogsheads of 
water in Coldbath Fields. Admiral Vernon himself was 
frequently portrayed on tavern signs, and is still to be found, having 
survived, no doubt, by reason of the strong impression made by the 
capture of Portobello in November, 1739. Duke William is a 
common sign in Lincolnshire, and is supposed to represent the Duke 
of Cumberland, who defeated Prince Charles Edward Stuart at the 
battle of Culloden. The Court Rolls of the Manor of Kirton in 
Lindsey in that county, sometime about the year 1753, mention a 
tavern situated on the North Green in that town, named the Duke 
of Cumberland; it is not there now, but when it ceased to exist we 
do not know. The Marquis of Granby enjoys now almost as great a 
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popularity on signboards as he did during his life; there is an inn 
of this name at Doncaster ; and he is said to have rented Carr House 
near that town, as a hunting box, during the middle of the last 
century. Why. he should have done so it is impossible to tell, 
for much of the land round Doncaster was at that date unenclosed 
and undrained, and by no means likely to make a good hunting 
country. But so great was the esteem in which the Marquis was 
held, that we are told the Corporation of Doncaster constructed 
various banks and passages on an estate they possessed at Rossington, 
so that he might have greater facilities for hunting; and in 1752 
they presented him with the freedom of the borough. 

The Three Kings are the Magi, and were not an uncommon sign ; 
tradition says that Melchior was an old man, Gaspar a youth with a 
smooth face, and Balthazar a Moor with a thick beard, and in this 
manner they were usually portrayed. A writer in Motes and Queries 
(5 S., i. 40) says that in Norway their names are very often found on 
the metal rims of ancient drinking horns. The Three Kings of 
Cologne have in all probability given us another sign, namely, the 
Three Crowns, which are the arms of that city ; some writers, how- 
ever, incline to the opinion that these crowns were originally intended 
to represent the papal tiara. Somewhere about 1810 an ironmonger 
at Devonport adopted as a sign The Dog’s Head in the Pot; it was 
carved and gilded, and the pot was a three-legged cast-iron vessel 
called in Devonshire a crock (Notes and Queries, 2 S., i. 463). 
Three-legged pots of this shape are now to be found in Jutland, 
and are the means by which the peasantry do most of their cooking. 
They are really pots, being formed of a coarse kind of earthenware ; 
they have a lip to pour from and two ear-like handles. 

Small models of these Jutland cooking vessels are to be obtained 
in Copenhagen. One that was brought from there in 1891 is two 
and a half inches across the top and black in colour. Both the full 
sized pots and the little ones are made in Bornholm. 

The Chequers is a sign that has given rise to much controversy, 
some holding it to be the armorial bearing of the Warrens, others 
that it is intended to represent an exchequer board. A good account 
of this latter view of the case is to be found in Dr. Lardner’s Arethmetic, 
p. 44. It was found in Pompeii, and at the present day may often 
be seen not only in England but as the sign of a wine shop in Italy. 

The study of signboards suggests not only historical past, that past 
in which symbolism and heraldry flourished, that past which saw them 
become glorious and then witnessed their decay, but far other and 
less pleasing trains of thought. 

There is but one parallel to be found to the verse on, and under, 
signboards, and we must seek it in churchyards. 

At first sight there seems, indeed, little in common between epitaphs 
and invitations to drink, but a closer examination will show that they 
have many points of likeness to each other. It would be hard to say 
which class contains the most doggrel verse, the worst grammar, or 
the most inappropriate method of expressing the ideas that the writer 
wished to communicate to the minds of the readers. There is, however, 
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one of these “poetical” additions to signs that is very interest- 
ing, not from any special merit in the lines themselves, but because 
they are said to have been composed by him who wrote outside a 
tiny packet, “Only a Wothan’s Hair.” Whether rightly or wrongly, 
tradition says Dean Swift was the author of the following verses, and 
that they were written by him for a man who combined the trade of 
a barber with that of innkeeping ; 


** Rove not from pole to pole, but here turn in, 
Where nought excels the shaving, but the gin.” 


Whether Swift wrote them or not we shall never know, but they 
were, and may perhaps now be seen, over the door of a tavern-keep- 
ing barber at Ashton ; and some almost identical lines might at one 
time be read in King Street, Norwich: 


* Roam not from pole to pole, 
But step in here ; 
Where nought exceeds the shaving, 
But the beer.” 


There used to be a more ambitious effort in the poetical line over 
the door of a barber’s shop in High Street, Gateshead : 


‘‘ When you want a shave call in here, 
Where you can get one without shedding a tear ; 
When you go by, whether it be east or whether it be west, 
When you pass Tom you pass the best. 
Call any day except on Monday, 
For that is Tom the barber’s Sunday.” 


One of the strangest signs in England was to be seen in Lincoln- 
shire in Castlegate, Grantham. Over the door of a public-house was 
a real bee hive, and during the warm months of the year the bees 
were to be seen working busily. It had been there for many years, 
certainly for more than forty ; on the signboard below was the follow- 
ing inscription : 

‘Stop ! traveller, stop the wondrous sight explore, 
And say when thou hast viewed it o’er and o’er, 
Grantham, now two rarities are thine, 

A lofty steeple and a living sign. 


The allusion is to the spire of Grantham Church, which is a very 
high one and can be seen many miles distant. The sign of The 
Beehive is by no means an uncommon one, and there are sometimes 
to be seen these lines under it : 


“ Within this hive we’re all alive, 
Good liquor makes us funny, 
If you are dry, step in and try 
The flavour of our honey.” 


The supplement to the J//ustrated London News for December 
17th, 1851, says that the following was to be seen in the village of 
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Folkesworth, near Stilton, Huntingdonshire, under the rude figure 
of a fox: 
“I. HAM.A.CUNEN. FOX 

YOU .SEE.THER. HIS 

NO. HARME. ATCHED 

TO.ME.IT.IS.MY.MRS 

WISH . TO. PLACE. ME 

HERE. TO. LET.YOU.NO 

HE. SELS . GOOD . BEERE.” 


It is not always that we find the keeper of a tavern preaching 
moderation in the same emphatic manner as did the landlord of the 
Compass in the High Street, Plymouth. The following was (and 
may be yet for aught we know) to be seen in the triangle formed by 
a huge pair of compasses : 


‘“‘ Keep within compass 
And then you'll be sure 
To avoid many troubles 
That others endure.” 


The Queen Victoria, a beer-house at Coopersale, in Essex, had 
the following unlikely supposition on its signboard : 


“ The Queen some day 
May pass this way, 
And see our Tom and Jerry. 
Perhaps she’ll stop 
And stand a drop 
To make her subjects merry.” 


“Tom and Jerry” is the slang name for a beer-house as distinct 
from a place which has a license to sell spirits. Bradford at one 
time could boast of two persons who combined the duties of a 
publican with those of a chimney sweep ; both of them set forth their 
professions in verse, one of them being as follows : 


“ Who lives here ? Who do you think ? 
Major Lister ; give him a drink. 
Give him a drink—for why ? 
Because when he’s sweeping 
He’s always dry.” 


For many years previously to 1855 the King’s Head Inn at Stutton, 
near Ipswich, was kept by ‘‘old Nat Dale,” as he was usually called. 
He had resided in the house for eighty years, and he did not retire 
from business until he was eighty-four years of age. From 1793 to 
1843 he was the parish clerk, he was also a basket maker, and it used 
to be said at times a barber. The lines upon his signboard were 
said to have been written by a farmer in the parish : 


“Good people stop and pray walk in, 
Here’s foreign brandy, rum, and gin; 
And what is more good port and ale 
Are both sold here by old Nat Dale.” 
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There used to be an inn at Hackney named The Shoulder of 
Mutton and Cat, and below their representations was the following 
caution to the cat: 

‘* Pray, puss, don’t tear, 
For the mutton is so dear ; 
Pray, puss, don’t claw, 
For the mutton is so raw.” 


About forty years ago The Bull Inn at Buckland, near Dover, had 
on its signboard : 


“ The Bull is tame, so fear him not, 
All the while you pay your shot ; 
When money’s gone and credit’s bad, 
It’s that which makes the bull run mad.” 


Examples of verse such as we have given might be multiplied to 
almost any extent, but these we have quoted show the general style 
of their composition; in many cases the wording is slightly 
altered, leaving the sense the same. It would be interesting if we 
could have a complete collection of the signboards and their inscrip- 
tions compiled for each county; until that is done no really 
exhaustive account of the signboard history of England can ever be 
written. There has been a great deal published on the subject, but 
nothing approaching a complete list of signs, past and present, has 
been attempted so far as we are aware. The sooner such a labour 
is undertaken the better, for many of the old signs are fast disappear- 
ing, and non-heraldic, non-symbolic folly seems to be taking their 
place. 

There are many instances of artists who have painted signs. 
Holbein, Hogarth, Cox, Morland, Millais, the elder Crowe, Cooper, 
and several others are believed on good authority to have done so. 
The heads of poets have frequently been used as signs—Shakespere, 
Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Byron, have all of them had this 
distinction conferred upon them, though they have not all been used 
as tavern signs. Like most things which have been handed down 
from a remote period, there is much that to us is enveloped in the 
mists of the past concerning signs. The reason of many things con- 
nected with them we shall never know, and it is much easier to 
admit the fact at once, than by wild and foolish theories to bring 
ridicule on what the past has left to us, imperfect though our know- 
ledge of it be. The symbolism has for the most part been forgotten, 
the heraldic meanings are no longer remembered, but for the sake 
of what they once meant to our forefathers, let us look kindly upon 
signboards, even though they should take the grotesque form of 
The Cotton Breeches or the Pickled Egg. 
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Contents of henrp VULLtb's Wardrobe, 1537. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM BROWN, 


Cal. Hen. viii. State Papers, xiii. (ii.), No. 1191. 
Divers p’celles of stuff beyng in the worderobe at the tyme of 
vewe taken by Master Kynston and Sir John Dansey, Knyghts, the 
vij day of October in the xxix yere of R. H. viij. And fyrst for 
hernes. 
Hernes 


Item a lytell whyte horne garnyssched wyth gold, the bawderyke* 
of blak corse, the sayd bawderyke tyed togyther wyth a buckell of 
gold, and att every end of the corse a cape of gold w‘ a payer of 
coppelles of sylke & gold 

Item a horne coveryd w' grene setten garnyssched w' sylver, the 
bawderyke y’of grene sylk & venis gold 

Item v other whyte hornes garnyssched w' sylver and bawderyk 
of sylk ryband 

Item iij black hornes garnyssched w' sylver, ij of them ha(v)yng 
bawderykes of sylk, the thyrd w‘ red corse 


Lewerst 


Item a lewer of cloth of sylver 
Item ij lewers of crymsyn velvett 


Walkyng staves 


Item a staffe of a vnycorne horne garnyssched w' gold, havyng a 
dyell in the topp and att the nether end a vyrall (ferule) of gold 
Item a staffe coveryd w' blak setten garnyssched w' gold, havyng 
vpon the topp of the staffe a perfume, vnder nethe that a box 
w* thyrty & ix conters of gold, vnder that a dyell, vnder that a dust 
boxe, vnder that a ynke pott, vnder neth that a penner of gold, a 
knyfe the haft of gold, a fyle the haft of gold, a fote rule of gold, 
a payer of compasses of gold and a whetstone typped w' gold 

w* a vyrall off gold at the nether end. 


(1°) Yett staves 


Item a cane garnyssched w' gold havyng a perfume in the topp, 
and vnder that a box w' fourty counters (of) gold in ytt, vnder that 
a dyell vnder an ynk pott of gold, vnder that a dust box of gold, 
vnder that a penner w‘ a penne of gold, a knyfe the hafte of gold, 
a fyle the hafte gold, a fote rule of gold, a payer of compasses of 
gold -_ a whetstone typped w* gold, and att the nether end a vyrall 
of gol 

Item a nother cane garnyssched w' gold w‘a perfume in the topp, 
and vnder that a dyall, and vnder a knyfe w' a golden halft a payer 
of twyches of gold and a payer of compasses of gold 





* Bawderyke—belt. + Lewers—lures for falconry. 
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Swordes 


Item a beryng sword garnyssched w' sylver, the sheth sett w' rosys 
& flower de lyces 

Item a nother berryng sword, the pomell gylt, the sheth covery: 
w' damaske wyer of sylver & gylt, the chape of gold 

Item a sword that my lord Beawchampe gave the Kyng Hygnes, 
garnyssched sylver p’cell gylt, the schethe of black velvett chapped 
w' sylver, p’cell gylt 

Daggers 


Item a ryche dagger the haft and schethe of gold sett w' counterfett 
rybees & dyamondes 

Item a dagger, the haft of byrrall sett w' counterfett stones, the 
scheth all sylver & gylt wa tassell of black sylk & gold 

Item a dagger the haft of curroll garnyssched w* sylver, the sheth 
of black velvett coveryd over w' sylver 


(m. 2.) Yett dagers 

Item a dagger, the haft and scheth all of sylver & gylt, sett w 
counterfett stones of turkas & rubes 6 

Item a dager, the haft & scheth of sylver and gylt 

Item a dagger, the haft & scheth of sylver p’cell gylt 

Item a dagger havyng a black haft graven w' sylver, schetheth of 
blak velvett garnyssched w' sylver 


Item ij daggers w‘ black haftes, the schethe of black velvett, the 
haft and scheth garnyssched w* sylver and gylt of antyk work w' ij 
cheynes of sylver and gylt to heng the sayd dagers at his gyrdell 

Item a dagger garnyssched w' sylver 


Lyons and colers 


Item a lyon of whyte sylke w' a coler of whyte velvett embrotheryd 
w' pyrle, the swyvell of sylver 

Item a coler of stele worke w‘a lyon of red sylk, the swyvell of 
sylver and gylt 

Item ij lyons of sylk and j colers of crymsyn velvett embrotheryd 
w' pyrles, the swyvelles of sylver & gylt 


Bottell 
Item a bottell coveryd w* russett velvett, the stoppell a vyce of 


sylver gylt — 
oclers 


Item iij boklers of stele the one gylt 
Tergettes 
Item ij tergettes, the one lyned w' grene velvett, the other crymsyn 
satten 
(m. 2°) Hats 
Item a ryche hat, the throme* of venis gold and black sylk 





* Throme—body. 
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Item iij hats of blake sylke pyrlyd, the one stryped downe w‘ a 

garde of black velvett embrotheryd w' lase of black sylk & venys 
old 

nan a hat of blak satten garnyssched w‘ a breyde of venis gold 
& sylver aboutt the verge. 

Item a hat of grene sylke throme garnyssched w' a frynge of venis 
gold about verge 

Item a hat of crymsyn sylk, throme garnyssched w' red sylk and 
venis gold 

Item a hat of tawne sylke, throme to stirke w' 


Gyrdelles 


Item ij gyrdelles of black velvett sett wt bolyons* of gold and 
buckelles of gold 

Item iij gyrdelles of black velvett sett wt bolyons of sylver & gylt 

Item a hat of black sylk garnyssched w* venis gold 


(m.3) Swordes and skeynest 


Item a bastard sword w' a gylt pomell, the haft rollyd about w' 
lase of venis gold & black sylk 

Item a sword w' gylt hyltes, the pomell & hyltes checkerd 

Item iij armyng swordes, the pomell & crosse gylt 

Item a tuk,t the pomell & crosse gylt 

Item ij skeynes, the pomell and hyltes gylt 

Item a skeyne, the pomell and hyltes p’cell gylt 


Wodknyves and lytell schorte hangers. 


Item wodknyves havying whyte haftes, the pomell gylt 

Item another wodknyfe w*‘ a blake haft, the pomell gylt 

Item another wodknyfe, the pomell and haft coper & gyit, engraved 
w' owtske imagery 

Item a wodknyfe havyng a pomell lyke a lyoperde hed gylt 

Item a lytell and short knyfe w‘ gylt hyltes, the haft rollyd abowt 
w' venes gold & red sylk, the pomell havyng an ynk horne w' in 
ytt, the schethe of crymsyn velvett, havying in ytt a knyfe gylt, at 
the top of the haft a payer of twyches, a fote rule gylt, a penner of 
sylver and gylt, a penknyfe the haft gylt w' in ytt, a hammer w' a 
fyle a payer of compasses gylt, a whettstone typped w' yerne§ gylt 

Item a schort knyfe w‘ a haft ingrave & gylt 

Item ij other schort knyfes, the haft of hybanes, || the pomell gylt 

Item a lytell schort knyfe, the haft of yerne ingraven. 

ltema woodknyfe of murystone makyng the hyltes black vernyssched 

Item a lytell schort hawkyng knyfe the hyltes black vernyssched 

Item a turke blade, the hyltes vernyssched, the pomell coveryd 
w' velvet 


Item ij lytell schorte knyfes, the hyltes after the old makyng, blak 
vernyssched 





* Bolyons—bullions or hooks for fastening the girdle. 
+ Skeyne or skeen—a particular form of sword. 
t Tuk—a rapier. § Yerne—iron. || Hybanes—ebony. 
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(m. 3°.) Itema sword w‘ a blew velvett scabard, the pomell & hyltes 
vernyssched 

Item viij skeynes ther pomelles & hyltes black vernysschid, one of 
them havyng chape of sylver 

Item a sword, the hyltes & pomell vernyssched 


Dagers 


Item a greate long dagger the haft sett w' small bolyons of laten, 
the schethe of black velvett garnyssched w* a wreth of sylver 

Item a dager like a payer of compasses, the haft & pomell and 
chape all gylt 

Item xiij other dagers wyth black haftes, havyng barres of yerne gylt 
ronnyng from the pomelles to the blade, the pomelles and chape gylt 

Item a great brod dagger, the hand bond about w' sylke, the 
pomell and chape gylt 

Item a lytell dagger w'a blak haft havyng a scheth of horne, the 
pomell and chape gylt 

Item a dager, the haft pomell & scheth of yerne p’cell gylt 


Gyrdelles. 

Item iij gyrdelles of crymsyn velvett, sett w' bokelles & bolyons 
of copper gylt 

Item ij gyrdelles of whyte & purpull velvett, the bokelles and 
bolyons of coper gylt 

Item iij gyrdelles of black velvett and bolyons coper gylt 

Item v other gyrdelles of black velvett, imbrotheryd w' venis gold 
the bokelles and bolyons copper and gylt 


(m. 4.) Arming poyntes remayning in the caskett 


Item a dosyn of armyng poyntes of grene sylk and venis gold w' 
aglettes of gold 

Item a dosyn of armyng poyntes of red sylx and venis gold wyth 
aglettes 

Item a dosyn of armyng poyntes of whyte sylke and venis gold 
w' aglettes gold inamyled 

Item a dosyn of armyng poyntes of purpull sylke and venis gold 
w' agletes of gold 

Item viij armyng poyntes of whyte silk and venis gold w* aglettes of 
gold 

It. viij other poyntes of whyte silk and venis gold w* aglettes of 
sylver and gylt 

It. a dosyn of great armyng poyntes of red sylk and venis gold 
w' great aglettes of gold 

It. a thyrtene armyng poyntes of grene sylk and venis gold w‘ square 
aglettes of gold lackyng two aglettes 

It. vj armyng poyntes of grene sylk and venis gold w* agletes of gold 

It. ix old armyng poyntes of dyvers colours w‘ aglettes of gold 
lacking ij agletts 

It. a dosyn of grene ryband poyntes w‘ small agletes of gold. 

It. twelve purpull ryband poyntes w' small aglettes of gold and one 
whyte ryband poynt w* small agletes of gold 
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It. nyntene payer & one aglettes of gold and twenty and fower small 
bottons of gold in one paper 

It. vj great bottons of gold inamylyd, vij small bottons of gok| 
inamylyd, and nyne tabull aglettes of gold inamylyd in a nother 
paper vessell 

(m. 4°) It. a leven great bottons of gold w' rosys inamylyd 

It. iiij payer of aglettes of gold inamylyd 

It. fower payer of aglettes of gold wrethyd 

It. ten payer of small aglettes of gold 

It. two payer of aglettes of gold 

It. foure hokes of gold for a sword gyrdytt w' a chape of a sword of 
sylver and gylt 
. lj dog hokes of gold 
. two bockelles of sword gyrdelles of gold w' dog hokes 
. hundryth and twelve payer of aglettes of gold of the smallyst sort 
. fourty and two small aglettes of gold inamylyd w‘ whyte amell 
. nytene payer of small aglettes of gold inamylyd 
. fyve whyte poyntes w‘ aglettes of gold of the smallest sort 
inamylyd 

It. seven payer of aglettes of gold wrethyd w' fyve small bottons of 
gold 

It. twenty and vj aglettes of gold inamylyd of the smallyst sort 

It. syx bottons of gold aglettes and fyve of gold inamylyd 

It. foure score and one payer of aglettes of gold of sondry sortes 
some inamylyed 

It. fourtene payer and a aglett of rownd aglettes of gold inamyled 

It. thirty small bottons of gold w‘ rosys inamylyd 

It. xiij botons of gold w' antykes 

It. a longe braselet of gold enameled w' ij botons of gold 

It. xxxij peyre and j aglettes of gold of ij sortes of the meane sorte 

It. xlv peyre of agglettes of gold enamell of the smalle sorte 

It. xxj rounde botons of gold of the meane sorte enameled 

It. x botons of gold enameld 

It. viij peyre of agglettes of gold enameled of the smalle sorte 

(m. 5) It xxij flatte aglettes of gold enameled of the meane sorte 

It. vj peyre of aglettes and viij botons of gold enameled of the 
meane sorte 

It. vj grett botons of gold enameled 

It. two booles and two pendauntes of gold opon crymsyn velvett, 
garneshyd w‘ gold of goldemsyth (sic) werkes, lackynge the 
garnysshynge in the places 

It. vij peyre of agglettes of gold vnameled of the meane sorte 

It. xxvj aglettes of gold of the flatte makynge enameled whyte 

It. xlvij peyre of grett aglettes of gold rounde enameled 

It. xxiij peyre and one aglettes of gold wrethen vnameled of the 
meane sorte, and xxiij botons of gold of the smallest sorte 

Item xviij flatte aglettes of gold enameled 

It. xxix peyre of aglettes of gold enameled of the smallest sorte 

It. a broche of gold enameled w' the picture of a man and a woman, 
the man lackynge his head 
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It. xviij small botons of gold and xxj peyre of aglettes of gold of the 
smalle sorte 

It. vij peyre of flatte aglettes of gold enameled 

It. xxiiij peyre of smalle aglettes of gold enameled 

It. viij peyre of smalle aglettes of gold enameled 

It. iiij flatte peyre of aglettes of gold enameled 

(m. 4°) It. xv smalle aglettes of gold enameled 

]t. xxxv grett botons of gold enameled 

It. xiij peyre of smalle aglettes of gold, parte of them enameled and 
parte vnameled 

It. v meane botons of gold onameled & one lytle boton of gold 
enameled 

It. iij longe botons of gold inameled and one flatte aglette of gold 
inameled 

It. a dogges hoke of gold inameled 

It. Ix peyre of small clapsys (sic) of gold for horsys and a small 
andelett of gold 


Testamenta Antiqua. 
V. 
WILL OF ROBERT HALL OF MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE, 1622. 


York Registry, 1646-7, August Bundle. 

In the name of God, Amen, the ninth day of October, in the 
twentieth yeare of the Reigne of our sovereigne lord James by the 
Grace of God King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faithe, etc. ; and of Scotland the fiftie sixe, 1622. 
I, Robert Hall of Matlocke, in the countie of Darbie, gent., of 
perfect sence and good remembrance, thankes be to God therefore, 
and not minding to die intestate, make and ordaine this my last 
will and testament in manner and forme followinge. First and 
principallie, I comend my soule into the hands of Almightie God 
my maker, trustinge onelie by the merittes, death, and pretious blod 
sheeding of Jesus Christ, his onelie Sonne my onelie Savioure, that 
my soule shal be saved at the day of Judgment; and that I may be 
placed amongst the electe and saints of God, to singe praises to God 
for ever with them. And touching my personal and reall estate, 
I give and bequeath all my lands and goods, cattals, creaditts, and 
debtes, to Myllicent my deare and loving wyfe, and her I make my 
hole executrixe of this my laste will and testament. 

In witnes where of, I the saide Robert Hall heireunto sett my 
hande and seale, the day and yeare first above written, in the 
presence of Thomas Mylnerke, Dorothie Flint, Thomas Flint, 
Henrie Wooddis, Henrie Flint. 

Robert Hall his seale. 

Proved 6th August, 1646. 
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WILL OF EDWARD BURTON OF LONG EATON, DERBYSHIRE, 
1638. 


York Registry, 1638-9, Seplember Bundle. 


In the name of God, amen. The twelth day of Aprill, in the 
yeare of our Lord God one thousand six hundred thirty and eight, 
I Edward Burton of Long Eaton, in the county of Darby, yeoman, 
beinge of good and perfect memorie, thanks be given 
make this my iast will and testament in manner and form followinge. 
First, I commend my sail into the hands of God my creator, 
trustinge assuredly to be made partaker of everlastinge life, through 
the onely meritts of Jesus Christ my alone saviour and redemer, and 
my body to be buried in the parish church of Eaton. And for the 

.* and disposinge of all my worldly goods, chatels, lands, and 
tenements, I give, devyse, and bequeath them as hereafter followth. 
First, I give and bequeath to my eldest sonne Henry Burton my 
house wherein I dwell, with all the odd freehold lands thereunto 
lieyinge . . .* onelye excepted. And with in the same house 
my great table, with the frame and the benches and formes belonginge 
to it. All my benches and shelves in any part of my dwellinge 
house, my brewinge lead, my pumps, hand mill, and all the doores 
belongeinge to my said dwellinge house, on . . .* about the 
yard, all the glasse windowes about the same, all my planchers, 
manigers, and cratches, in any of my stables or other outhouses, all 
my twellve stoopes, railes, and pailes about any of my said houses or 
grounds, all my rainges, and my horse trough, one skeepe fat, and 
my . . .* and to hould the said house and premises to him the 
sayd Henry Burton and his heires for ever (except before expressed). 
Itm I give and bequeath to my son John Burton and his heires for 
ever, two dwellinge houses situate and beinge in Long Eaton afore- 
said, now in the houldinge or occupacion of John Horobbin, and 
Widow Barton, together with all barnes, buildings, houses, stables, 
kilnes, and fouldyards, closes, crofts, orchards, gardens, hempyards, 
wayes, easments, and appurtenances whatsoever to the same 
belonginge, together with two beast commons and tenn sheep 
commons in the fields and commonable places of the sayd towne of 
Long Eaton, with all commons, commoditys, and profitts to the 
said houses, closes, crofts, and premises belonginge or in any wyse 
appteyninge, or to, or with them, or any of them, usually demysed, 
occupied, or carryed. And alsoe one messuage or tenement in 
Long Eaton aforesaid, with all barnes, stables, cottages, outhouses, 
orchards, gardens, fouldyards, and appurtenances what so ever to 
the same belonginge. And alsoe one close lyinge on the east side 
of the said house, now in the houldinge of Henry Husse, together 
and with two oxgangs of land, meadow, and pasture, to the sayd 
messuage or tenement belonginge, being the same lands which are 
expressed in one indenture of lease, made by me the sayd Edward 
Burton to William Burton, my naturall brother, bearinge date the 
fourth day of December, in the eighth yeare of the reigne of our 





* These portions of the will have been injured and have become illegible. 
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late soveraigne King James of England, etc. And alsoe one ley 
lying in Well Sicke, beinge freehould land, and belonginge to my 
house wherein I dwell. And my will is that the cheife rent daie for 
all the foure oxgangs shall be paid out of the lands of the said John 
Burton my sonne, by him and his heires for ever; and the ould 
barne, belonginge to the said messuage called the Nether House, be 
repayred out of my goods before they be devysed. Provided never 
the lesse, and my wyll is. And I doe here by give, devise, and 
bequeath all my sayd lands to my said son John, to the executors of 
this my will for the tearme of six yeares next after my decease, 
towards the increase of the porcions of all my children, Henry onely 
excepted ; but all the profitts whereof William Burton and Ellen 
Burton two of them shall be payed equally the two first yeares 
profitts, and the rest of my said children to receave the profitts and 
increase of the sayd lands amongst them as they shall severally 
accrue to theire ages of one and twentye yeares ; and also I give to 
my sayd sonne John one hundred pounds, to be payd unto him by 
my executors when hee shall accomplish and be of the full aige of 
one and twenty yeares, out of my goods, cattels, chattels, bills, and 
bonds, and the profitts which shall be made out of the said lands 
and tenements given as aforesaid; my executors to dispose of for 
the uses aforesaid for the tearme of six yeares, and accrueinge to 
him for his part, to be accompted as part of the said some of one 
hundred pounds. AlsoI give and bequeath to my daughter Ellen 
one hundred and twenty pounds, to be payd unto her within six 
monthes next after my decease. Allsoe I give to my brother William 
Burton fourty shillings. And whereas my brother Henry Burton 
oweth me twenty shillings, I doe by this my will forgive it to him. 
Alsoe I give to my sonne Henry Burton one Twinter* bay filly with a 
whyte foote. And whereas my brother in law Roger Radford oweth 
me as appeareth by his bill fifteene shillings, I doe by this my will 
freely forgive it to him. And I give to my sister Mary his now wife 
five shillings. Alsoe I give to my sister Margery five shillings. 
Item I give to my sister Elizabeth Fowke five shillings. I give to 
every one of my naturall brethren and sisters children three shillings 
fouer pence a piece. Itm I give to the poore in Long Eaton afore- 
sayd ten shillings. To every one of my god children foure pence a 
peece. ItmI give to the poore in Sallow tenn shillings. To the 
poore in Breason five shillings. To the poore in Draycott five 
shillings. To the poore in Wellstropp two shillings. To the poore in 
Addenborowe parish three shillings. Also I give to my brother 
George Burton twenty shillinges, and to my brother German 
Burton fourty shillings, and to his wife twenty shillings. Item I 
give to every one of theire children three shillings foure pence a 
peece. Item I give to the churchwardens and overseers of the 
poore in Long Eaton and Sawley the sommes of fifteene pounds, 
upon condicion that they, or some of them, shall make or cause to 
be made an estate of freehould lands with in two yeares next after 





* Twinker—two winter’s old.—Had/iwell. 
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my decease for the payment of thirteene shillinges foure pence yearly 
to the poore in Long Eaton aforesaid. And to the poore in Sawley 
six shillinges eight pence yearely aforesaid ; but if they, or some of 
them, do fayle to make or cause to be maide such an estate with in 
the tyme aforesaid, I doe then give the said fifteene pounds to my 
children equally to be devided amongst them. Alsoe my will is 
that all my credits which shall be indebted unto me at my decease 
under fifty pounds a peece shall have one halfe yeares use of their 
severall somes soe owinge freely forgiven them. Alsoe my will is 
that Henry Burton my eldest sonne shall paye to his brother William 
Burton the some of thirty pounds, within two yeares next after my 
decease ; and to his brother Richard Burton thirty pounds with in 
five yeares next after my decease; and to his brother Edmond and 
his sister Johan eyther of them thirty pounds, when they shal 
severally accomplish the age of one and twenty yeares. But if my 
sayd son Henry Burton shall make default of payment of the foure 
last recyted thirty pounds in manner and forme aforesaid, Item I 
give to the said William, Richard, and Edmond Burton my sonnes, 
and Johan my daughter, the two oxgangs of freehould lands 
belonginge to my late mother’s house, lying in Long Eaton afore- 
said, which are not contayned in a leas formerly made to my brother 
William Burton, but came to mee from my said mother by discent. 
To hould the same to them, and theire heyres for ever, equally 
amongst them. Alsoe my will is that my said son Henry Burton 
shall pay to my sister Ellen Husse, my brother Anthoney Burton 
eyther of them, twelve pence a quarter yearley duringe theire natural 
lives, to be given adiately after my decease, whereof if he shall make 
default of payment upon demand, then it shall and may be lawfull 
for the aforesaid Ellen and Anthony, or theire assignes, to enter to 
the Dovecoate close lyinge at Westcroppe, and the same quietly to 
hould untill the said twelve pence a quarter shal be payd with . .*. 
therof* . . . in or theire assigns or assignes. Item . .*. 
Intent and meaninge is that my sayd children Richard Burton, 
Edmond Burton, and John Burton shall have payd unto them by my 
executors as they shall severally accomplish theire severall ages of 
one and twenty yeares, every of them soe much money out of my 
goods, cattals, chattels, bills, and bonds, shall make theire severall 
porcions two hundred pounds a peece, computinge and accomtinge 
what I have formerly given and bequeathed unto them as aforesaid, 
by the rents and profitts of lands or otherwyse. Item my will, true 
intent, and meaninge is, that my executor shall out of the sale and 
increase said porcions out of my sayd children Richard Burton, 
Edmond Burton, John Burton, and Joane Burton keepe them at 
schole, and give them such other good education as they in theire 
judgement and discrecon conceave them to be meete, and mayntayne 
with all necessary and sufficient mayntenance*, . . drinke, lodginge, 
cloathinge, washinge, and . . . . untill they shall seaverally 
accomplish the age of one and twenty yeares. Item I doe give and 


* These portions of the will have been injured and have become illegible. 
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bequeath unto my son William Burton soe much more money to be 
payd by my executor, within twelve months next after my decease 
out of my goods and other my estate as aforesaid, as shall make up 
his porcion one hundred and three score pounds, with the sayd 
legacy to him formerly given as aforesaid. Item my will is that my 
said legacies, funerall expenses, and provinge of this my will beinge 
allowed, that for the*. . . of my goods, cattells, and chattels, as well 
moveable and unmoveable, not forrmly bequeathed which shall arise 
out of my whole estate therein, shall be by my executors given and 
disposed to the uses followinge: That is to say, That the same shal 
be devided into three partes, wher of my sonne William Burton 
shall have one full part to himself, and Ellen Burton, Richard 
Burton, Edmond Burton, and Johan Burton, the other two partes 
equally to be divided amongst them, to be payd unto them within 
twelve monthes next after the proveinge of this my will. Also my 
will is that any of my children die before the come to the aige of one 
and twenty yeares, that then his or her parte, and porcion, soe dyinge, 
shal be equally divided amongst all the rest of my said children. 
And lastly, I doe herebye ordeyne and make my said brethren in law 
George Burton and German Burton executors of this my last will 
and testament, and I doe make my two sonnes Henry Burton and 
William Burton supervisors of the same. In witness where of I 
have hereunto put my hand and seale, the daye and yeare first 
above written. Henry Burton, Thomas Towle. 
Proved 11th October, 1638. 


NUNCUPATIVE WILL OF WILLIAM GREENE OF NEWARK, 
PLUMBER, 1641. 


York Registry, 1642-3, May Bundle. 


Memorandum that the 8th daie of March Anno Domini, 1641, 
William Greene of Newarke, in the countie of Nottingham, plummer, 
being dangerouslye wounded with a fall from the church of Norwell 
in the countie aforesaid, and yet being of perfect memorie, did 
desire us who have here unto subscribed our names then to take 
observation of his wordes as being his last will and testament in case 
his woundes should disable him further and better to expresse 
himselve. Namely, he did then and there give and bequeath unto 
Elizabeth his wife all his goods whatsoever to the use and behoofe 
of her the said Elizabeth and of his children enjoyneing her further 
to pay his debtes and to be good unto Willm Greene his aged 
father. In witnes where of we have hereunto subscribed our names 
March 15th, 1641. And it was his intention to make his wife his 
executrix. Witnesses: John Jees, Tho. Rose, Jone Webster, 
Elizabeth Horsepoole, Anne Beedham. 

Proved 5th May, 1642. 


* These portions of the will have been injured and have become illegible. 
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Wotes on the Cathedral Churches of Sweden. 


BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 


IV. 


STRENGNAS. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Peter and St Paul. 


THE little town or “‘ city” of Strengniis is beautifully situated on the 
southern shore of the Malar Lake, on a small promontory or plot of 
ground which is surrounded on three sides by water. : 
Strengnis is easily reached by water from Stockholm. It is only a 
small place, with a population somewhat under 2,000, but it is of 
considerable antiquity, and has been the seat of a bishopric since 
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STRENGNAS CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH. 


the first half of the twelfth century. Some twenty-four bishops ruled 
the see up to the Reformation, and it is still one of the bishoprics of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church. 

Built on the slope of slightly rising ground, surrounded by 
picturesque wooden houses, and encircled by trees, the cathedral 
of Strengniis, with its tall and striking western tower, appears to 
great advantage. No other cathedral in the north enjoys so favour- 
able a position, or one which suits it so well. In its own degree, 
the position and environment of Strengniis cathedral may be com- 
pared to the similarly favourable situations of Salisbury and Durham 
in England, or of Cashel or Killaloe in Ireland. 
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Strengnis cathedral also possesses another advantage over the 
other ancient cathedrals of Sweden, and that is, it has so far escaped 
the process miscalled ‘‘ restoration.” It is to be deeply regretted, 
however, that a project for mischief of the kind is in prospect. 
When it is seen what dire injury has been inflicted on the fabrics of 
the other Swedish cathedrals by the mistaken attempt to rehabilitate 
them with a medieval aspect, it is the more deeply to be deplored 
that the quaint and interesting cathedral of Strengnas should be 
threatened with disaster of the kind. The Swedish nation will 
rouse itself some day, when it is too late, and deplore the mischief 
which well-intentioned people have inflicted on its ancient churches, 
under the idea they had conceived in their ignorance of “ restoring” 
them. 














STRENGNAS CATHEDRAL FROM THE WEST.* 





It is uncertain when the cathedral was begun,t but it is generally 
thought that the foundations were laid during the épiscopate of 
Bishop William (1160-1208). It was, however, either begun, or at 
any rate continued, under Bishop Kol in the early part of the 
succeeding century. The chief builder was Bishop Anund (1275- 
1291), during whose episcopate much assistance was rendered by 








* From a photograph by Alex. Lindahl, Stockholm. 

t See Strengnds och dess Domkyrka af F. Lilljekvist, Stockholm: R. Blaedel 
and Co. The writer desires to acknowledge his obligations to Hr. Lilljekvist’s 
work for much of the historical information in this paper. 
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various persons. In 1275 Duke Eric bequeathed a considerable 
amount of property to the church, and the bishops of the other 
Swedish sees assisted according 
to their ability; while the bishops 
of Oslo, Stavanger, Bergen, and 
Hamar in Norway, as well as the 
bishop of Orkney, each granted 
indulgences of forty days to all 
those who assisted the work. 
By the year 1291 the cathedral 
was so far finished as to be con- 
secrated, when it was dedicated, 
with much ceremony, to St. § 
Peter and St. Paul, whose figures § 
appear on the old city seal of £ 
Strengnis, with the legend : 
SIGILLV CIVITATIS STREGINESIS. 
Unfortunately it was set on fire 
on the very day of its consecra- 
tion and burnt down. This 
accident is traditionally attri- 
buted to one or more of the 
numerous tapers, burnt on the 
occasion of the consecration, 
having set fire to the building. 
The church then burnt com- 
prised the four easternmost bays S®AL OF BISHOP ANUND (1275-1291).* 
of the present nave. When it 
was rebuilt the nave was lengthened westwards, and a break in 
the masonry may be observed where the lengthened portion begins. 
A change of design is also noticeable in the corbel below the existing 
roofs of the side aisles. At the eastern end this is composed of a 
series of small semi-circular arches, but in the western part the arches 
intersect one another (see illustration). ; 
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ARCADE, EASTERN PORTION. ARCADE, WESTERN PORTION.* 


The church, as rebuilt after the fire which followed its consecra- 
tion, appears to have been a simple parallelogram, with four small 





* Copied from the illustration in Hr. Lilljekvist’s book. 
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towers at each corner, and (although there is no existing evidence 
one way or the other) with probably an apsidal termination at the 
east end. 

As time progressed the church was altered and added to, until it 
reached its present form, with chapels attached to both sides of 
the nave, a tall tower at the west end, and a lofty choir ending in an 
apse at the east, while the general characteristics of the church 
became those of a comparatively late medieval building. 

The west tower was built between 1420 and 1445, and the 
picturesque cupola on the top of the tower in 1740-45, in place of a 
tall spire, which it is said was blown down in 1723. At the end of 
the fifteenth century Bishop Konrad Rogge (1480-1501) removed 
the old choir or chancel, and in its place built the existing 
apsidal choir. He, no doubt, at the same time effected other 











STRENGNAS CATHEDRAL. GROUND PLAN.* 


alterations which obliterated the older features of the architecture of 
the building, and brought them very much into their present form. 
The chapels on either side of the nave aisles were of gradual 
growth. As early as 1344 “Nils Magnusson’s Chapel” is men- 
tioned ; and a few years later that of St. Peter and St. Paul, in which 
St. Andrew’s altar was placed, is also mentioned. In 1400 the 
chapel of St. Eskil is named; and a few years before his death 
Bishop Konrad Rogge founded the guild of St. Mary, which was to 
consist of six clerks, who were to sing the Hours of Our Lady in 
St. Eskil’s chapel. Records concerning the chapels of All Souls 
(founded by Bishop Arnold, who sat from 1419 to 1429), of the 
chapel of the Holy Cross, and that of St. Brita, all occur before the 
middle of the fifteenth century, showing how rapidly the series of 
chapels was added to the main building. At present they have 
most of them been turned, according to Swedish custom, into the 


* Copied from the illustration in Hr. Lilljekvist’s book. 
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mausoleums of distinguished families, and their interest is supposed to 
lie mainly in the persons whose tombs they enclose. 

The curious arrangement of the vaulting of the central nave roof 
can be seen from the accompanying illustration, taken from the east 
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STRENGNAS CATHEDRAL. THE INTERIOR, LOOKING WEST.* 


end of the church, while the character of the choir added by Bishop 
Rogge can be pretty well gathered from the illustration of the interior, 


looking eastwards. 
The dimensions of the cathedral, according to Mr. Murray’s 


* From a photograph by Alex. Lindahl, Stockholm. 
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Handbook for Travellers in Sweden (Edit. 1877), p. 63, are as follows: 
length 300 feet, width 112 feet, height of tower 250 feet. 

Among the most notable of the persons buried in Strengniis 
cathedral is King Charles IX., whose tomb, originally surmounted 
by a fine equestrian figure, and guarded by a beautiful screen of 
hammered iron, now stands bare and desolate, on the Epistle side, in 
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STRENGNAS CATHEDRAL. THE CHOIR, LOOKING EAST.* 


front of the altar rails. He is buried in a vault below, together with 
his two wives, Maria of Pfalz, and Christina of Holstein, as well as 
his son, Charles Philip, and the daughter of Gustavus Vasa. In the 
other tomb, on the Gospel side, lie King Charles’s daughter, 
Katherine, together with her husband, John Kasimir, and other 
royal persons. 

Within the inner sacristy of the cathedral are preserved the 
beautiful crowns of Charles IX. and his Queen Christina, together 
with their sceptres and orbs, which were originally buried with the 








* From a photograph by Alex. Lindhal, Stockholm. 
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king and queen. Mr. Horace Marryat, whose work on Sweden 
has already been quoted more than once, gives a curious account of 
his own inspection of these regalia, while they were still lying in the 
coffins. He says, ‘‘ We had heard tales of regalia lying hid in the 
coffin of Charles IX. ; how thirty years since, the vault had been visited 
by King Bernadotte, and by his orders reclosed. The bishop was 
absent, so we sent a humble petition to the dean, saying we should 
like to see it. . . . That very afternoon we received a message 
kindly granting our request. At three o'clock, the keepers of the 
vault, four in number, proceeded to the library ; each opened his 
own lock, then took from the coffer the key of dormitorium. The 
stone removed, we descended the staircase ; several rows of coffins 
lay within, some of mouldering wood richly ornamented, others of 
tin and copper. So many years had elapsed, no one knew in which 
the regalia lay. In the first from which the lid was removed was 
nothing but dust; to a piece of wood hung fastened a gilded wasa, 
the letters M.P., date 1589—all that remained of Mary of Pfalz. . . 
In the adjoining coffin lies Charles IX., a skull without a jaw—side 
by side with his regalia, a covered crown of rich workmanship, gold, 
and enamelled, the points tipped with perles fumées, the jewels 
chrysolites—orb and sceptre ex suite, the stones cut in brilliants and 
table. Christina of Holstein’s regalia is that of a widowed Queen, a 
regalia of “dule,” unjewelled; the crown of pretty design, 
ornamented with roses, pansies, and a small star-shaped flower—the 
whole of black enamel and gold. Queen Christina's head is missing 
—she requires a crown no longer. These objects should be removed 
to Stockholm and placed in the Historic Gallery.’’* 

The removal of these beautiful objects from the coffins to a place 
of security in the church, has obviated any necessity for the repetition 
of such a ghastly inspection of them as that recorded by Mr. Marryat. 

Besides the crowns, orbs, and sceptres, Strengnas cathedral also 
possesses several other objects of considerable beauty and interest. 
Among these may be mentioned three very fine triptychs or altar 
pieces. The largest of these, which is about 20 feet in width, was 
given by Bishop Rogge, whose benefactions to the cathedral have been 
before mentioned. It was the work of a Brussels craftsman, and is 
most beautifully carved, containing no less than two hundred figures. 
In the upper part of the central panel is the Crucifixion, and below 
it our Lord bearing His Cross. On the right panel is our Lord before 
Pilate, and on the Epistle side, the Descent from the Cross, or perhaps, 
to speak more accurately, a representation of our Lady of Pity, with 
the cross in the background, and angels and figures grouped on 
either side. 

The door on the Gospel side has the Entry into Jerusalem, and 
our Lord’s agony in Gethsemane; the other door has our Lord 
showing Himself after the Resurrection, and the Ascension. The 
painting on the exterior of the doors represents (on the Gospel side) 
the Circumcision, and the Visit of the Wise Men, and (on the Epistle 





* One Year in Sweden, p. 74. 
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side) the Nativity, and (perhaps) the Marriage at Cana of Gallilee. In 
the picture of the Circumcision, there is painted on the towel the 
words: ISTUD FACIFBATUR IN BRUXELLA. This magnificent piece 
of furniture originally adorned the High Altar. It might be replaced 
in its old position with advantage, in lieu of the spiritless classical 
baldachino now there. 

Another fine altar piece was also the gift of Bishop Rogge, whose 
arms are painted on it. The Crucifixion is in the centre, the Ecce 
Homo on the Gospel side, and the Resurrection on the Epistle side. 
On the outside of the doors are painted the four Doctors of the 
Church : SS. Ambrose, Gregory, Jerome, and Augustine. 


STRENGNAS CATHEDRAL. COPE OF BISHOP THOMAS SIMONDSSEN.* 


The third altar piece is now in the Ecclesiastical Museum. Inthe 
centre is the Nativity, with various sacred scenes on the sides. 

In a small chamber on the south side of the cathedral, and known 
as “Biskop Kurts Kammare,” are preserved some memorials of the 
munificent benefactor of the cathedral, Bishop Konrad Rogge. 
These include some books with entries in the bishop’s handwriting. 
Among them may be mentioned “ Horologium Sapientiz Sanctze ” 
wholly in the bishop’s writing, and ‘‘ Lactantii Institutiones Adversus 
Gentes,” bought by the bishop while a student at Perugia, according 
to an entry in it, made by him at the time. A copy of the 
Missale Strengnense, 170 copies of which Bishop Rogge had printed 
at Lubeck, in 1487, is also preserved in this apartment. A fine pair of 
bishop’s buskins, also assigned to Bishop Rogge, is kept here; but 
some doubt has been thrown on their identity, and it is thought that 
they must have belonged to a previous bishop. 

Another object of very considerable interest is the bronze font. 
It has, however, been removed to the Ecclesiastical Museum. The 
bowl, which is bell-shaped, is supported by four figures, which rise 
from a dome-shaped base. Round the bowl, in four lines of raised 





From a photograph by C, F. Lindberg, Stockholm, 
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Lombardic lettering, is the Angelic Salutation in Latin. Some stalls 
from the choir of the cathedral are also preserved in the museum. 

Several ancient vestments belonging to the cathedral have also 
been preserved, and are deposited in the museum. We cannot, 
however, attempt to describe them separately, but a cope of purple 
velvet, richly wrought in gold, and with the Annunciation em- 
broidered on the hood, is figured here on account of the beautiful, 
and very curious silver-gilt pendant attached to the hood. This is 
probably unique. The ball, which is composed of open tracery, has 
a plain band round it, on which is inscribed, in black letter 
characters, orate pro thoma epo strenquense - (sic). This 
connects the cope with Thomas Simondssen, bishop of Strengniis 
from 1430 to 1443. 





STRENGNAS CATHEDRAL. MORSE AND PENDANT TO HOOD OF 
BISHOP THOMAS SIMONDSSEN’S COPE.* 


Attached to the cathedral, as has been already mentioned, is an 
ecclesiastical museum. This contains a large number of highly 
interesting, and beautiful, medieval objects which have been collected 
from the various churches in the diocese. It is, however, out of the 
question to attempt to describe them here. The interest of several 
of them is very great, and in the second part of his book 
Hr. Lilljekvist gives an excellent illustrated description of the different 
articles sertatim. 





* From a photograph by C. F. Lindberg, Stockholm. 
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Discovery of an Unrecorded) Monumental 
Brass. 


BY REV. CANON W. A. SCOTT ROBERTSON, RECTOR OF OTTERDEN. 


A MONUMENTAL brass, commemorating Thomas St. Leger, of Otter- 
den, in Kent, who died in April, 1408, was discovered on the 7th of 
September, 1894, beneath the flooring of some pews in Otterden 
church. (Plate viii.) During 140 years this monument had been 
thus hidden. 

Otterden church was entirely rebuilt during the years 1753 and 
1754. Since that time this monumental slab, seven and a half feet 
long, had never been seen. Consequently the effigy, in brass, of 
Thomas St. Leger clad in armour, has not been mentioned in any 
list of monumental brasses. Hasted, in his History of Kent, states 
that a tomb for him had been erected in Otterden church, but 
Hasted did not know that any part of it remained. 

Upon this monument two shields of arms are lacking from the 
upper part of the slab, and some insignificant portions of the 
marginal inscription are gone. Otherwise the brass is perfect. 
Details in the treatment of the legs and feet of this effigy suggest to 
me the idea that the artist who designed St. Leger’s monument also 
designed that of Sir John Wylcotes, at Great Tew, Oxfordshire, in 1410. 
The greyhound, beneath the feet, has its head so turned backward 
and upward that its eyes look up to its master’s face. The hound’s 
collar, with its pendant ring ; the careful execution of the studs of 
ten rivets in the acutely pointed sollerets ; and the arrangement of 
the spurs, with their guarded rowels, are minute details alike in both. 
The fingered leathern gauntlets, with scales of plate upon each 
finger, and two rows of gadlings, or knobs, one on each knuckle and 
one on the mid-joint of each finger, are also alike in the two effigies. 
The gauntlets of Thomas St. Leger seem to show the finger tips and 
finger nails protruding above the ends of the gauntlets’ protecting 
plates. It is possible, however, that the uppermost scales of plate 
may be so engraved as to produce this appearance. 

St. Leger wears a camai/, having at its lower edge an ornamental 
fringe of bunches of rings, but he has no gorget of plate, nor any 
collar of SS. or other livery. Beneath his armpits are seen gussets 
of mail, not covered by roundels, nor by plates of any shape. 
Beside the armpits, there seem to be indications of fringe, or 
ornamental braid, bordering the armholes of a jupon; and below 
the horizontal military hip belt appears a fringe, which seems to 
ornament the bottom of a jugon. Nevertheless, the joints of a skirt 
of faces are all visible. 

St. Leger’s sword and dagger (or anelace) are so attached to the 
hip belt that we see the full length of each weapon, none of it being 
hidden by the wearer’s body. A simple but effective scroll is 
engraved upon the sword’s sheath from top to bottom. Of St. 
Leger’s hauberk of mail we see ihe lower edge only; it has an 
ornament of bunches of rings similar to that upon the camail. 
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The inscription is so short that it was difficult to make it 
occupy all four sides of the slab. The capital H and the ortho- 
graphy of the surname are worthy of notice, in the words Hic jacet 
Thomas Seintlegier. This gentleman, who died on the 22nd of 
April, 1408, was Lord of the Manor of Otterden, which he inherited 
from his mother, Lora née Peyforer, who brought it in marriage to 
his father, Thomas St. Leger, senior. The younger Thomas St. 
Leger married, before 1385, Juliana, the wealthy widow of James 
Lapyn, of East Hall, in Murston. When she married St. Leger she 
already had two sons—one by Lapyn, her first husband, and another 
by John de Cobeham, her second husband. By Thomas St. Leger, 
who went to reside with her at East Hall, she had two daughters 
only—Joan St. Leger, born about 1385, and Alianora St. Leger. 

While St. Leger resided at Murston in 1387, he, as patron of the 
benefice of Otterden, presented a rector to that living. He exercised 
his right of patronage again in 1393. When Thomas St. Leger acted 
as Sheriff of the County of Kent, 1396-97, he resided at his Manor 
House in Otterden, and kept his shrievalty there. When he died, in 
1408, his wife Juliana, for the third time a widow, survived him. She 
enjoyed his Manor at Otterden for her life, and in right thereof 
presented a rector to the benefice in 1410. She died in 1417, 
possessed of East Hall in Murston, as well as of Otterden Manor. 

Thomas St. Leger’s daughter Joan inherited Otterden, and 
ultimately also her mother’s Manor of East Hall. She married a 
widower, Henry Aucher, of Losenham in Newenden. When he died 
(before 1413), he left a son, Henry Aucher, who ultimately inherited 
his mother’s estate at Otterden. She, however, married twice after 
her first husband’s death, and her East Hall estate went to the son of 
her second husband. She was buried near the altar in Otterden 
Church, as her father had been. 

Her grandson, John Aucher, re-built the Manor House at 
Otterden, and part of his building still remains, beside the well, in 
the west end of Otterden Place. John Aucher married Margaret. 
Churche of Eastling, whose widowed mother, Isabel Churche, was 
buried at Otterden in 1488. Isabel Churche’s monumental brass 
was also discovered beneath the pews, beside that of Thomas St. 
Leger, on the 7th of September, 1894. 

John Aucher (great grandson of Thomas St. Leger) was buried in 
Otterden Church in 1502. His monumental brass remains in the 
floor, near the north wall of the nave. 

There is also, in Otterden Church, a monumental brass com- 
memorating his son James Aucher, who died in January, 1509. 
James Aucher’s grandson, John Aucher of Otterden, had no male 
issue. His daughter, and heir, Joan Aucher, married Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, who, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, sold Otterden Manor 
to William Lewin, LL.D., Judge of the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury. Thus, Thomas St. Leger and his descendants were Lords 
of the Manor of Otterden for three centuries. 

Dr. Lewin built the greater portion of the existing Manor House, 
called Otterden Place. He died in 1598. His magnificent marble 
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tomb, with recumbent effigies of the judge and his wife, still adorns 
the north wall of the nave of Otterden Church. Beside it, stands the 
equally handsome monument of his son, Sir Justinian Lewin. That 
gentleman left no male heir, so that his estate here passed, with Sir 
Justinian’s daughter, to Richard Rogers of Bryanstone, in Dorsetshire. 
Her daughter by him became Duchess of Lennox and Richmond, and 
was the last owner in whose veins flowed the blood of the Lewins. 
Through the family of Curteis, Otterden Manor came to the Wheler 
family, in whose members it has remained vested ever since, during 
one hundred and eighty years. 

The rector now desires to remove Thomas St. Leger’s brass to 
an open space at the east end of Otterden Church. The masons 
find, however, that its ledger stone is broken in four places, so that 
it cannot be safely removed from its present position. The monu- 
mental brass of Isabel Churche (1488) has been removed to the 
open space. 


Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Religuary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies. | 


? 


THE past summer has, as usual, been occupied by the annual 
meetings and excursions of the different archzological societies. The 
most important of these was the meeting of the RovaAL ARCHZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, under the presidency of Sir H. Howorth, at Shrewsbury. 
Very fairly complete accounts of the meeting were given in the 
newspapers at the time, and also in the Atheneum of July 28th 
and August 4th. It would, therefore, be a waste of space if we 
attempted to repeat a detailed account of it at length here. Suffice it 
to say that the meeting was a very successful one, and that much 
credit is due to the officers, and particularly to Mr. Mill Stephenson, 
the honorary secretary of the Institute, in regard to this, and the 
arrangements which had been made. 
* + = 

The meeting opened on July 24th, when Sir H. Howorth delivered 
an address full of suggestive material, and covering a wide range of 
view. He emphasized, at its conclusion, the little which archzology 
has as yet been able to teach us concerning the antiquity of man. 
In the afternoon the town was explored, and the various churches 
and buildings inspected. Unfortunately the fine church of St. Mary 
was seen to great disadvantage, owing to the lamentable disaster which 
befel it during the great gale of February last. In the evening 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson opened the architectural section with an address 
of more than usual importance. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope also read 
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a paper on “‘ Monastic Arrangement,”’ a subject in which he is 
particularly athome. Mr. Hope's paper was illustrated with a number 
of ground plans. 

® % 


The succeeding days were as usual devoted to an inspection 
of the more important of the antiquities of the county, and 
the evenings devoted to the reading of papers. On the evening 
of the 25th, Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited an excellent collection 
of rubbings of Shropshire brasses, and read a paper of much 
value on them. Thursday morning was devoted to Tong 
Collegiate Church, and the afternoon to Lilleshall Abbey. In 
the evening the Mayor gave a Conversazione, during which the 
municipal insignia of the corporate towns of Salop were exhibited, and 
described by Mr. Hope. 


% so % 


The morning of the 27th was devoted to an exceedingly interesting 
paper by Dr. Cox on * Roman Mining and Metallurgy in Britain.” 
A very valuable discussion on the paper ensued, in which Sir H. 
Howorth, Lord Dillon, Chancellor Ferguson, Mr. G. E. Fox, and 
others took part. A good paper on “The Municipal Records of 
Shrewsbury,” was also read by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. In the 
afternoon High Ercall Church and Hall and the Augustinian Abbey 
at Haughmond were visited. 

The business meeting was held on the 28th, when a financial report 
recording a balance in hand was presented. In the afternoon 
Uriconium was visited under the guidance of Mr. G. E. Fox. 


% % % 


Monday, the 3oth, was devoted to Ludlow, where the church and castle 
were inspected. A stop was made on the return to Shrewsbury, in 
order to inspect Stokesay Castle. The succeeding day was devoted 
to Buildwas Abbey and Wenlock Priory, both of which were explained 
by Mr. St. John Hope. Thus ended a very successful meeting, held, 
too, in the few fine days of the wet summer of 1894. We believe 
that Scarborough is likely to be selected for the meeting of 1895. 


% * % 


The Roya. Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND and the CAMBRIAN 
Society held a successful combined meeting at Carnarvon. So much 
of the work of the two societies lies in common that the idea of their 
joint meetings, first proposed by Mr. Romilly Allen, is a very good 
one, and likely to lead to useful work. 

In connection with Carnarvon, we may draw attention to the 
curious action of the editor of Zhe Zimes, in opening his columns to a 
letter from Mr. Hartshorne on the mythical, and impossible story of 
the birth of Edward II. having taken place in the castle, and then 
refusing to allow him to reply to a rather abusive letter from 
Sir Llewellyn Turner, the Deputy-Constable of the Castle. One can 
only say that Mr. Hartshorne was slaying the already slain ; but it 
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shows how little use there is, with a certain class of persons, in 
endeavouring to establish the real facts of a case, when they have 
conceived prejudices or predilections for the opposite. The 
Carnarvon Castle fiction is merely another case of ‘‘ mumpsimus,” 
writ large. We feel that Mr. Hartshorne has been very badly used 
in the matter. The thanks of antiquaries are due to him for his action. 


% & % 


The YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL Society made a new venture this 
year, and held a two days’ meeting in July at York. The result fully 
justified the experiment, and we hope will encourage the council to 
similar arrangements for its meetings in other years. The North 
Riding Section also held a very successful meeting at Middleham 
and Coverham at the end of August. 


% + so 


At Westminster Abbey some very interesting discoveries of wall- 
paintings and other remains have been made in the Canon’s House 
occupied by Mr. Basil Wilberforce, who has been lately installed as 
one of the canons. They deserve a longer notice than we can devote 
to them on this occasion, so we merely record their discovery here. 


% % + 


Professor T. McKenny Hughes, F.S.A., records some very interesting 
discoveries lately made at Bamborough Castle, in Northumberland. 
We borrow our account from a paper contributed by Professor 
Hughes to the Daily Graphic of August 31st. He says that “in 
the course of operations now being carried on by Lord Armstrong, 
under the advice of Mr. Ferguson, it has been thought desirable to 
remove some of the more modern masonry upon the south-west side 
of the castle, between the keep and the great hall. Here it was 
unexpectedly found that the rock occurred within a few feet of the 
surface, the intervals and inequalities in which contained pockets of 
glacial drift over which rubbish had been thrown at various times ; 
and, in the process of levelling the area, the remains of food, 
charcoal, etc., had been mixed up with layers of clay and boulders. 
Over the surface a newer deposit, containing a large quantity of char- 
coal, covered the floor. In the lower deposit was found a Saxon 
styca, probably of Eawred and the mint-master Monne, There were 
also found a stone sinker, made of garnetiferous gneiss, and a spindle 
whirl, The bones belonged to ox, sheep, pig, deer, and dog or 
wolf; and there were many shells of oyster, mussel, limpet, and 
periwinkle. No cockles were found in this lower midden, and no 
coal, but both occur in the upper and modern midden. No pottery 
was found in either. It would thus appear that in the lower deposit 
we have a relic of the life of the inhabitants of the rock in pre- 
Norman times. 


% ® ® 


He then proceeds to state that the ‘‘ Bowl Hole” and its relics 
‘constitutes the principal discoveries within the precincts of the 
castle up to the present time. To deal with those outside. As we 
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go south from the castle gate, crossing the traces of a tremendous 
fosse with a barbican beyond, we see in front of us a straight path, 
which in places can be seen to be a metalled road, although much 
obscured by blown sand. About 300 yards down this road we come 
to an open space on the left hand, which has long been known as 
“ Bowl-hole,” probably a corruption by the Northumbrian tongue 
of “ Burial-hole.” Tradition, accepted by the Ordnance Survey, 
has called this a Danish cemetery, but the spade tells us that it has 
a much longer history. There is one series of interments at small 
depths below the present surface in which the bodies are generally 
disposed at length in rough cists formed by placing slabs edge-wise 
in the form of a coffin, often with slabs at the bottom also. But it is 
not clear how they were covered, or even if they were covered at all. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the depth and mode of interment arises 
from the fact that the ground was covered by blown sand, and it was 
only after a severe storm of wind, which shifted the sand, that the 
graves were discovered in recent times. These shallower graves may 
belong to any part of the early medizval age. There are, however, 
other interments on the same site at a much greater depth, of which 
several examples have just been found.” 
% % * 


‘‘From this fact alone we should have been inclined to refer these 
deeper interments to a different age. The bodies lay in the sandy, 
boulder clay, whereas the others were generally in the bottom of the 
blown sand. We therefore carefully examined the site for evidence 
of British burial, and soon noticed that the large boulders on the 
side next the sea were arranged so as to form part of a large circle 
enclosing the area within which the interments occurred, while 
others lay at the base of the steep slope, just where they might have 
been expected to fall if they had once formed part of the circle, but 
had been pushed from the slope by holiday-makers. The conjecture 
as to the British date of this cemetery is fully borne out by the 
position in which the bodies were interred.” 


& & + 


“ The skull of one of them was slightly turned to the left, and the 
hands extended along the sides ; the legs were doubled up, so that 
both femurs were almost at right angles to the general direction of 
the body, while the tibia and fibula returned at a small angle, 
bringing the feet into the line of the body. Ina grave previously 
explored the body lay on the left side, with the skull resting on the 
hand, and the right hand also lifted to the head. As far. as can be 
ascertained no traces of ornament or weapons have ever been 
discovered. with these remains. The skulls belong to the brachy- 
cephalic type, and we may, therefore, refer these skeletons to some 
race adopting and probably belonging to the bronze age, though 
possibly having even then a strong admixture of the hardy races of 
North-western Europe. In a shallow grave close by were the remains 
of an infant, whose little bones had so far perished that we could 
form no opinion as to its relations to-the other bodies,” 
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‘There we see that the history of Bamborough, traced not merely 
in chronicles of doubtful authority, but proved by relics of each 
successive age, commences with the ancient Britons. As to the 
Romans, whether they, too, ever came near this district or not, there 
is, as yet, no evidence to show ; but we have ascertained from the 
discoveries that the old English folk, whether Saxons, Danes, or 
Northumbrians, lived and fought and were buried here ages before 
the proud Norman raised the pile that still frowns over the 
North Sea.” 

& % % 


A discovery of considerable interest has just been made at Wervicq, 
a Belgian town between Courtrai and Ypres, the principal object in 
which is its fourteenth century church, dedicated to St. Medard. 
Tradition says that a temple, dating from the time of the Roman 
invasion, formerly occupied the site of this church. In the course of 
operations connected with a scheme of “ restoration” the workmen 
brought to light a couple of carved columns of the Gallo-Roman 
period. The sculptures, which were found in a corner of the 
church, are in white marble, inlaid with black marble, and they 
represent two Roman trophies of warlike weapons. The trophies, 
which are carved and grouped with great artistic skill, comprise 
helmets, bows, arrows, quivers, swords, bucklers, pikes, clubs, and 
standards, all of which are said to be of the Early Roman type. 


% & % 


The Bishop of Nevers has issued an “‘ appel au patriotisme et a la 
foi des Catholiques de France,” for funds to enable him to purchase 
the little cathedral church of Bethlehem, at Clamecy, now within 
the modern confines of the diocese of Nevers, and to devote it once 
more to sacred uses. Since the Revolution, the cathedral has been 
secularized, and at the present time it forms the sad/e a manger of the 
Hotel de la Boule d’Or, atClamecy! Both as regards its architectural 
features, as well as its historical associations, the cathedral is of no 
little interest, and as two at least of the bishops of Bethlehem were 
Englishmen, we may also claim some share of interest in the present 
proposal of the bishop, which is to restore the building to sacred 
uses, as the parish church of the largely increasing suburb of 
Clamecy, in which it is situated. The bishopric of Bethlehem was 
suppressed at the Revolution, and was formally extinguished by the 
disastrous Concordat of 1801. One of the Englishmen who held the 
see was a Durham man, John of Egglescliff. He was appointed in 
1318, and was afterwards successively Bishop of Down and Connor, 
and eventually of Llandaff. A short account of the cathedral will be 
found in the late Mr. J. H. Parker’s “‘ Introduction to the study of 
Gothic Architecture,”’ 1884, p. 234. 

We have much pleasure in drawing attention to the proposal of the 
Bishop of Nevers. Contributions can be sent to “Sa Grandeur, 
Mgr: Etienne Lelong, Evéque de Nevers, Nevers, France.” 


% * * 
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Our readers have had their attention called, on a previous occasion, 
to the outrageous vandalism which it is seriously proposed to 
perpetrate in Egypt, by the formation of a huge reservoir at Assudn, 
which will have the effect of submerging the Island of Philz. 
Attention was, we believe, first publicly drawn to the destructive 
character of the scheme by Sir A. W. Franks, K.C.B., at one of 
the meetings of the Society of Antiquaries. Since then, as the 
proposal has become more widely known, a perfect how! of execration 
has been raised against it among antiquaries and others throughout 
Europe, but so far, we fear, the scheme has in no way been 
abandoned, and a united and strong effort must be made to stop it. 
We are led to offer these preliminary remarks, because we have 
recently received a copy of an excellent pamphlet on the 
** Reservoirs in the Valley of the Nile” (with a map), which has been 
prepared for the ‘‘ Committee of the Society for the Preservation of 
the Monuments of Ancient Egypt.” We wish that our space could 
permit of our making somewhat copious extracts from the pamphlet, 
which is printed by Messrs. Kenny and Co., 25, Camden Road, 
London. 
& & * 


We quote one paragraph (p. 7) showing the extensive character 
of the proposal :—** The threatened destruction of Philz would not 
be the only result of the proposed dam at Assuan, and the dismay 
with which it was heard of, was exchanged for absolute consternation, 


when it came to be understood that the reservoir would extend to a 
distance of at least one hundred miles up the valley ; in other words, 
that the whole of Lower Nubia, its villages, its cultivated and 
uncultivated lands, and its archzological remains, were to be 
drowned.” The pamphlet ends with the following very apposite 
remark, ‘‘The ancient monuments of Egypt are the priceless 
heritage of its people, and one for which this country stands at the 
present time in the position of trustee.” Might it even not be said, 
as truly, that the monuments of Egypt are the priceless heritage of 
the whole civilised world? In an Appendix, there is a brief account 
and list of some of the more notable of the antiquities which will be 
lost to the world, if this huge scheme of vandalistic engineering is 
carried out. We hope that the scheme will be defeated ; but it will 
require much effort in order to bring that about, and we would appeal 
earnestly to all antiquaries, to do what they can, to help to defeat so 
disastrous a proposal. 


& % & 


We have also received from a Committee, comprising the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P. (Lord Warden), the Vicar, the Mayor of 
Rye, and other gentlemen, an appeal for a praiseworthy endeavour 
to save from destruction several buildings of interest in that town. 
The members of the Committee state in their circular that it is 
a patriotic desire to preserve “the yet remaining monuments of 
the ancient prestige of the town” which prompts them to make 
their appeal. 
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Speaking of the Ypres Castle, and the Land Gate (both of which are 
illustrated), the Committee draws attention to the fact that the 
Corporation of Rye, to which they belong, has no funds to devote to 
the preservation of ‘‘ buildings like these, which are connected with 
our national history, and which when they perish, can never by any 
possibility be replaced.” The Committee, therefore, appeals to the 
public to assist in this very laudable effort, which is being made 
towards the preservation of the ancient buildings of the town. The 
members of the Committee note as a proof of the local interest in 
the matter, that the Monastery of the Friar Hermits at Rye has 
recently been bought, and saved to the town, by the action of a 
syndicate of Rye gentlemen. To enable the Committee to carry out 
their plan a sum of £700 only is needed. Surely this ought to be 
easily raised. We cordially commend the appeal, with only one word 
of caution, and that is—let it be preservation only, without any 
attempt at ‘‘ restoration.” Subscriptions may be sent to any member 
of the Committee, or to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. Milson, High 
Street, Rye. 


% sd * 
The NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES is making a vigorous 
endeavour to secure sufficient funds to complete the thorough 
and systematic exploration of the Roman wall, which is now in 
progress. In their circular they say very truly as follows: ‘‘ The 
enquiry into the origin and history of the Roman wall, which 


crosses England from Newcastle to Carlisle, must always be ot 
interest and importance to scholars and Englishmen. At the present 
time there are perhaps unusual reasons for prosecuting the enquiry 
with especial vigour. In Europe, Asia, and Africa, wherever the 
Roman marched with the barbarian, archzeologists are busy exploring 
and excavating the defences by which the empire made its borders 
safe, and the solid results already secured in Germany by the 
Reichsliniescommission show the great value of the work. In Scotland, 
the Glasgow archeologists have examined the Wall of Antonine with 
equal energy and success. No better season will ever come for us 
to examine our English wall, while we can interchange observations 
and experiences with other scholars engaged on similar enquiries, and 
mutual assistance will solve difficulties and suggest solutions. . . . 

“ For this undertaking much money is required. The ground to be 
excavated is mainly moor or grassland, and the mere digging presents 
no serious obstacles. But the area to be covered is wide, and only a 
united and self-sacrificing effort will produce the full richness of 
possible success.” 

The scheme is, we take it, sure to commend itself widely among 
educated Englishmen. 

® & 
It is with much satisfaction that we are able to announce that the 
fifth edition of Old English Plate, by Mr. Wilfred Cripps, may be 
looked for before long, the author having completed a revision of the 
proof sheets of the new edition. Few works on any archeological 
subject have been so successful as Mr. Cripps’s work, or have gone 
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through so many editions in so short a period, and none more 
deservedly so. The fourth edition appeared a little more than two 
years ago, and it says much, indeed, for the value and popularity of 
the book, that a fifth edition should already be in demand. We 
offer Mr. Cripps our sincere congratulations on the continued success 
and prosperity of our old friend O/d English Plate. 


% & ® 
The following paragraph, which recently appeared in several news- 
papers published in the north of England, seems worthy of preservation 
in the pages of the Re/iguary. Whether the custom recorded is a 
piece of gipsy folk lore, as the writer suggests, we do not feel sure, 
but the entire proceeding is so noteworthy and curious that we feel 
we shall not be doing amiss in recording it in our pages. 

“ A singular scene was witnessed at Withernsea on September 15th. 
On the previous Tuesday a party of gipsies encamped on a piece of 
ground near the promenade, and included amongst their number was 
John Young, better known as ‘ Fiddler Jack,’ who was exceedingly 
ill, and who died on ‘Thursday. There was much lamentation in the 
camp, and on Saturday the strange ceremony of burning his effects 
took place in connection with his funeral. The deceased was 
interred in the parish graveyard, and owing to the rumours afloat as 
to the after proceedings, many persons gathered to witness the event, 
and there was much excitement. It is stated that. some of the 
personal effects of the dead man were burnt on the night before the 
funeral, but the principal destruction of his property took place on 
Saturday afternoon near the camp, a short time after the return from 
the burial. The waggon that had belonged to Young, and which 
was said to have cost #40, was set on fire, and the clothes, bedding, 
and other effects of the deceased, including a set of china and a 
fiddle, were thrown into the flames and consumed. It was rumoured 
that the horse that had been owned by the deceased would be shot 
and cremated, but this was not done. This strange custom, which 
is of great antiquity, is said to have been originated in order to 
prevent quarrelling amongst the relatives, and also that the widow 
might not be wooed for the property she might possess. It is also 
stated that the widow will, for a period of three months, have to 
depend entirely upon herself for sustenance, and in no way participate 
in any of the earnings of her relatives.” 


& & 

The Rev. Chancellor Raine is engaged in compiling, for publication, 

a catalogue of the books in the Chapter Library at York. Messrs. 

Sampson, Coney Street, York, will receive subscribers’ names, the 

subscription being half a guinea. To non-subscribers the book will 

be sold at an enhanced price. 

[Owing to an unfortunate oversight a proof of part of the Quarterly 
Notes in the July number escaped correction, and some mistakes 
in spelling names, etc., were allowed to stand. The mistakes 
were, however, of such an obvious nature that our readers would 
be able to correct them for themselves.] 
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Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.| 


A History OF WESTMORLAND, by Richard S. Ferguson, M.A., 
LL.M., F.S.A., Chancellor of Carlisle. Demy 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
312. London: Elliot Stock. Price 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Chancellor Ferguson’s faculty for producing, one after another, 

valuable works dealing with the archeology and history of Cumberland 
and Westmorland is truly remarkable. Of making of books there is, 
as we are told, no end; and it would also seem that of making of 
archzological books by the worshipful Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Carlisle there is no end either. We know of no other antiquary, 
either in the past or present, who can hold a candle to the Chancellor 
in this respect, and it is certainly noteworthy that the same high 
standard of scholarly work is maintained in all his books without 
exception. The History of Westmorland, now before us, is another 
evidence of this. 
»*,We once heard the remark made by an antiquary of some distinction, 
now deceased, that Westmorland has no history. The present volume 
is a pretty thorough refutation of that slander, although, of course, it 
is quite true that a small and sparsely-peopled county like Westmor- 
land cannot be expected to offer the same amount of historical 
material for study as, for instance, Middlesex or Yorkshire do. 

Chancellor Ferguson begins with a discussion on the etymology 
of the name Westmorland, which it seems probable should be more 
correctly spelt Westmerland ; but it would, as he says, be a mistake, 
and savour of pedantry, to revert to that form of the name, more 
especially as, although probably the correct one, and derived from the 
western meres or lakes, the derivation is not altogether certain. 

Chancellor Ferguson contrasts Westmorland in the past, with 
Westmorland of to-day. Till the middle or end of last century, 
Westmorland “was as primitive and as out-of-the-world a place as 
could possibly be imagined. English travellers did not visit 
mountains for the sake of mountain scenery, but only to traverse them 
into the plains of Italy. They liked their sherry sweet and their 
scenery flat.” Now all this is changed, and “railways and cheap 
trips have opened the district to everyone. The Liverpool man and 
the Manchester man have claimed it as their own, and studded the 
banks of Windermere with villas fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Cheap lodging-houses arise like nightmares on the foreshore, and 
steam gondolas plough the waters once sacred to Wordsworth. 
Excellent hotels feed all comers @ /a table d’héte. Visitors are 
countless. To stand, during the Lake season, on the steps of that 
admirable hostelry, the ‘ Prince of Wales,’ at Grasmere, is to witness 
an everlasting procession of four-horse coaches, char-d-bancs, cyclists, 
and pedestrians. The language of America is prevalent. The roads 
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bristle with guide-posts, and Beecham advertises his pills on lakes 
and mountains.” 

The book is divided into eighteen chapters, briefly as follows :— 
(1) Introductory—The Early Inhabitants ; (2) The Roman Conquest ; 
(3) Roman Westmorland ; (4) Strathclyde—Cumbria—The Land of 
Carlisle ; (5) Amounderness ; (6) Westmorland; (7), (8), and (9) 
The Norman Settlement, etc.; (10) Border Tenant Rigit; 
(11) Appleby; (12) Kendal; (13) The Norman Settlement in its 
Ecclesiastical Aspect; (14) The Fourteenth and two succeeding 
Centuries ; (15) The Troubles, the Restoration, and the Revolution ; 
(16) Lowther versus Musgrave ; (17) The Stuart Risings of ’15 and ’45 ; 
(18) Miscellaneous. 

This will give our readers an outline of the book, which is quite on 
an equality of excellence with the author’s History of Cumberland, 
issued a year or two back. One of the most interesting chapters is, 
perhaps, that on the Border Tenant Right, a great deal of which will 
be new to most people. We very heartily congratulate-the people of 
Westmorland on the appearance of this admirable volume. It is 
needless to add that the publisher’s part of the work is also all that 
can be desired. There is only one omission, common to the other 
volumes of the series, and that is there is no map. We wish 
Mr. Stock had been able to see his way to give a map of the county 
with each of the volumes, for it would have been a very useful 
adjunct. The idea of these handy county histories is a capital one, 
and with one or two exceptions they have been admirably executed. 
It is no mere flattery to say that the best of all, so far, are the two by 
Chancellor Ferguson on Cumberland and Westmorland respectively. 

Ahas bad had OS0$ 
La PICARDIE HISTORIQUE ET MONUMENTALE. No. 1. Amiens— 
Cathédrale. Notice par Edmond Soyez. F'cap, pp. 60. Amiens: 
Yvert et Tellier. Price 12 francs. 

Many of our readers will be grateful to us for drawing their atten- 
tion to this excellent work, which has been issued under the auspices 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Picardy. Amiens cathedral, as one 
of the chief ecclesiastical buildings of Western Europe, is so well- 
known, and lying as it does on the highway between London and 
Paris, is so frequently visited, that perhaps, more has been written 
about it than about almost any other church in France. Nothing, 
however, that we are aware of, approaches in thoroughness or 
excellence of execution this book by M. Soyez, and the excellence of 
the illustrations it contains is beyond all praise. Too much, perhaps, 
has been written about Amiens cathedral from the artistic point of 
view, and too little from the archzological and architectural stand- 
point. It is only natural with such a building that this should be 
the case. M. Soyez’s book very greatly corrects this mistake, although 
he is in no way behind others in his enthusiasm for the building as a 
‘thing of beauty.’ 

Perhaps one of the most curious objects in the cathedral is the 
oblong trough-shaped font. We are not aware of another like it 
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elsewhere. and we wish M. Soyez had been able to tell us more than 
he does about it. A very good illustration, however, is given of it. 
On page 33 the author, in speaking of the stalls, states that the two 
chief stalls on entering the choir from the west were formally assigned 
to the dean and the provost. This, we believe, is a mistake; the 
stall on the right hand was, as at Ely, that of the bishop, and the 
corresponding stall on the other side, that of the dean ; the provost 
was, as at Beverley, an exterior officer, dealing with the outside tem- 
poral property of the church alone. The old chapter of Amiens fell 
by the concordat of 1801, and a new one has taken its place, The 
present assignment of stalls is that the bishop sits, as before, in the 
first stall on the right, the next stall is assigned to the vicar-general, 
and the third to the dean ; the succeeding stalls are occupied by the 
canons without any particular order. On the north side, the only 
stall now assigned, is that formerly belonging, as we believe, to the 
dean. This is now reserved for any bishop, other than the diocesan, 
who may be temporarily present in the choir. We have said that the 
illustrations are excellent. We should add that they comprise nine 
plates, the heliographs on which are about 8} by 7 ins., and are 
simply admirable. Besides them a number of small, excellent helio- 
graphs are printed in the letterpress, and are all equally good. In 
fact the book would be cheap at the price, if it merely contained the 
plates alone. We cannot, indeed, commend it too highly. 


05.95 25-95 25.95 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES OF SHROPSHIRE. 
Part I., The Hundred of Brimstree. By D. H. S. Cranage. 
Wellington : Hobson & Co. Quarto, pp. 60. Price 5s. the part. 

The idea of this work is admirably conceived. The intention is to 
complete it in ten parts, which are to include all the churches of 
Shropshire, and are to form a couple of volumes when bound together. 
The part already issued is amply supplied with illustrations, which 
take the form of full-sized collotype plates, as well as of photographs 
re-produced in the letterpress by the Meisenbach process. There are 
also some plans of the larger churches drawn to scale by Mr. W. 
Arthur Webb. 

If we venture to offer a few friendly criticisms on the part before 
us, we hope that they will be received in the same friendly spirit as 
that in which they are offered. We are afraid that the book is in 
serious danger of being spoilt from one or two causes, which it will 
be easy to rectify in the succeeding parts. 

In the first place, we think that Mr. Cranage trusts rather too 
implicitly on his own power of reading the architectural history of 
ancient buildings. He should endeavour to obtain the assistance of 
a specialist in this matter. It by no means follows that because a 
person knows more or less of the local history of a district, and can 
distinguish between the different styles of medieval architecture, that 
he is therefore competent to read accurately the past history of an 
ancient church. It needs a special training to do this—we had, 
indeed, almost said a special faculty, possessed only by the few. The 
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following sentence in Mr. Cranage’s account of Albrighton Church 
suggests to the reader that he is deficient in this faculty. He says, 
“ The chancel is of the fourteenth century, if we may judge from the 
windows, which are, of course, Decorated.’’ This curious sentence 
certainly conveys the impression that the author ought to seek for 
help in this portion of his work. 

Another mistake, as it seems to us, is that only the larger and well- 
known churches are illustrated, or indeed treated at any length at all. 
Now the value of such a work as this ought to lie very much in the 
careful accounts and illustrations it contains of the smaller buildings, 
which are often very curious and of great interest. The bigger 
churches may, in a sense, be left to take care of themselves. Their 
size and importance are sure to attract attention; but the smaller 
buildings are in danger of being overlooked, and much valuable 
information concerning them may be lost, because it has never been 
recorded. One of the objects of a book of this kind ought to be to 
preserve a faithful record of the smaller buildings, as well as of their 
statelier neighbours. We note a special omission of this kind as 
regards Priors Lee Church. Mr. Cranage says that the old church 
was pulled down about sixty years ago, but that a drawing of it, made 
in 1816, has been preserved. This drawing ought certainly to have 
been re-produced. It may not give the architectural details with 
exactness, but it will, at any rate, show the general appearance of the 
old building, and it is fortunate that any such record of it should have 
been preserved. 

Mr. Cranage says that he has left the subjects of Church Plate and 
Bells for others to deal with separately, but he gives a few notes about 
the Plate, and these very often are quite wrong. On page 54 he informs 
the reader that the plate at Tong ‘‘is chiefly remarkable for the 
beautiful ciborium, probably of the early part of the sixteenth century. 
It seems to have been used to contain the reserved sacrament, and is 
now probably unique. It is of silver gilt, beautifully chased, and has 
a small compartment made of crystal.” The vessel in question is, of 
course, very well known, and has been frequently described and 
figured. It is not a ciborium or an ecclesiastical vessel at all, but a 
very fine secular drinking cup of foreign origin. Such a blunder ought 
not to have occurred, and it is certain to shake the reader's confidence 
in Mr. Cranage’s ability to deal with ecclesiastical archzology at all. 
The Shifnal chalice, which he also mentions, is a more puzzling vessel. 
It, too, is foreign, and probably French. The date on the paten- 
cover at Kemberton is given as ‘‘ 1520,” which must be a mistake 
for “1570.” 

The conception of this book is, as we have already said, excellent, 
and there is much to praise in the part already issued. We hope that 
the criticisms which we have offered will save the other parts from 
suffering from a repetition of the defects which we have pointed out. 
If not, the work as a whole will largely miss its mark. This, we have 
no hesitation in saying, would be a real misfortune. 


2505 2505 250; 
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Tue Royat CHARTERS OF THE CiTy oF CARLISLE. Printed at 
the expense of the Mayor and Corporation, and edited by R. S. 
Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A. Cloth 8vo., pp. xxxi., 348. Carlisle :— 
C. Thurman & Sons, 1894. Price to Non-Subscribers, 21/-. 

This volume, which appears as No. X. of the “ Extra Series” of 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Archeological Society's publications, 
is full of valuable matter, and, thanks to Chancellor Ferguson’s 
editorship, is not nearly so dry as its title might at first suggest. 
Royal Charters are not exactly light reading, and it is no easy matter 
to make them other than they are in this respect. A book “full of 
dry Latin Charters,” as Chancellor Ferguson neatly puts it, is not 
likely to be popular, but so much has been added by ‘the editor in 
this instance by way of elucidation and explanation, that the “ dry- 
ness” of the charters is very greatly relieved. The book opens with 
an excellent introduction, which was originally delivered as a lecture, 
and was afterwards also utilized as an introduction to another of the 
volumes of the extra series. It comes, however, very appropriately 
at the beginning of the present volume, and explains a good deal in 
the Charters, which are subsequently printed both in the original Latin 
and with an English translation. There is a quiet vein of humour in 
this introduction, as for example, when in referring to the Charter of 
Charles I. (by which Carlisle is still governed), Chancellor Ferguson 
remarks that it is a most intricate piece of conveyancing, reciting the 
previous charters, each charter reciting within itself its predecessor 
“like a nest of Chinese balls.” This sort of thing, of course, was not 
uncommon, and the amusing simile will be thoroughly appreciated 
by any one who has had the misfortune to be obliged to wade through, 
without any guidance, a document of the kind. Further on we are 
quaintly told, that while the charter directed that the eleven Aldermen 
of Carlisle are to be Honest, and the two Coroners to be discreet, 
“‘the Mayor is not required to be either the one or the other.” The 
civic history, and the gradual development of the local jurisdiction 
of the city, are carefully traced from the time of William II. to that 
of William III. In all but the name, Carlisle is, it would seem, a 
county of a city by itself, and distinct from Cumberland. 

The City of Carlisle possesses no less than nineteen separate 
charters, beginning with one of Edward I. and ending with one of 
Charles II. These are, as we have said, printed in full, together with 
an English translation of each. In addition there are several valuable 
plans reproduced in colours, and a facsimile of the beginning of the 
Charter of Edward II. (12th May, 1316). To the student of municipal 
history this volume is of great value and interest, and it is rendered 
all the more so by the “ I.ist of Municipal Offices at Carlisle,” which 
the Editor has printed in Appendix III. 
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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE HAMPSHIRE’ FIELD CLus, 
Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. G. W. Minns, F.S.A. 

We noticed the second part of this volume when it first 
appeared. Now, however, that the volume is complete it will not 
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be amiss to notice it as a whole. The Hampshire Field Club is 
not, perhaps, a very well-known society out of its own county, but it 
has succeeded in issuing a very good volume, well worthy of taking 
its place on the shelves by the side of other volumes of more pre- 
tentious societies. For that reason it merits rather a longer notice 
than if merely mentioned as the separate parts appear. The 
volume contains several papers of considerable value and merit, most 
of them being on archeology. We give a list of the archzological 
papers which will enable our readers to gather an idea of their scope. 
(1) Is a description of the Chapel at Westbury Park. This is by 
Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett, and deals with an interesting but ruined 
chapel in Westbury Park, West Meon. (2) A paper on some Norman 
details in Romsey Abbey Church. (3) An account of the former 
ship-building at Buckler’s Head, by the Rev. G. N. Godwin, with 
some very artistic illustrations from drawings by the late Rev. H. 
Hoare. (4) A paper on the ancient Borough of Newtown, I. W., by 
Mr. Estcourt, in which, however, a picture of the mace, lent by the 
Society of Antiquaries, is acknowledged as lent by the Society of 
Antiquarians! (5) Is on Early Hampshire Painters. (6) Is a 
Notice of Sepulchral Slabs at Monk Sherborne, which are nicely 
illustrated. This completes the archeology of Part I. Part II. we 
noticed when it appeared, so we pass to Part III., issued to sub- 
scribers for the year 1893. The archeological papers in this part are 
as follows :—(1) A paper on Carisbroke Castle, by Captain Markland 
(the Keeper). This is accompanied by three folding plans. (2) The 
Candover Valley and its Prehistoric Inhabitants, by Mr. T. W. Shore. 
(3) Barton Manor and Oratory, by the Rev. R. G. Davis. (4) Some 
examples of Saxon (i.e. pre-conquest), Architecture in Hampshire, 
by Mr. Nesbitt. (5) Osborne House, and the families who have held 
it. (6) Notes concerning Rowner. (7) The Norman House, a/ias 
“‘ King John’s Palace,” at Southampton. Besides these papers, there 
are several on the geology and natural history of the county, which 
are evidently very well done, making a thoroughly good volume as a 
whole, and one on which both the Editor, the Rev. G. W. Minns 
(who contributes an excellent paper on encaustic tiles, already noticed 
by us in Part II.), and the Field Club itself may be warmly con- 
gratulated. 
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We have also received from the Editor (Mr. R. A. S. Macalister, 
B.A., Torrisdale, Cambridge) the first part of the Portfolio of the 
Monumental Brass Society, which is issued to subscribers at 2s. 6d., 
and to non-subscribers at 3s. 6d. The idea is an admirable one, 
and we hope that it will be warmly supported. The part already 
issued contains seven plates of monumental brasses, about 12 by 
18 ins., excellently reproduced in facsimile from rubbings, etc. Our 
readers will be glad to have their attention drawn to the Portfolio, 
which has our best wishes for a lengthened career of usefulness, until 
every known brass in the country has been included in it. It is one of 
those publications which can be commended without the least reserve. 








